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THE Second Reading of the Home 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Rule Bill will have been carried 
AT HOME. in the House of Commons by the 
time these lines are published. 
The debate upon this stage of the measure has been 
one of the longest upon record, but it has not other- 
wise been remarkable. Many entire evenings have 
been consumed in the delivery of speeches far below 
the ordinary House of Commons average; and by 
common consent very few of the contributions to 
the debate have been really worthy of the occasion. 
Mr. Gladstone has, indeed, been up to his best level, 
and Mr. Asquith has gained fresh honours from a 
masterly piece of debating. Mr. Chamberlain, too, 
spoke in his own peculiar style with fully his usual 
effectiveness. But Lord Randolph Churchill's speech 
was a dismal failure, and Mr. Goschen’s was little 
better. Perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
speeches made during the debate have been those of 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. Redmond. The impression they 
produced upon the House was remarkable, and the 
former gentleman may well afford to treat with 
contempt the libels of persons like Lord Cranborne, 
when he sees what a position he has gained for him- 
self in the Parliament which once decreed him un- 
worthy to sit in it. Of the new members who have 
spoken in this debate a special word of recognition 
must be given to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, whose 
maiden speech was a specially successful effort. 


For a single saying undoubtedly the most effect- 
ive in the whole debate, as indeed it is the most 
effective coined for many a day, was the epigram 
with which Mr. Morley answered in one word the 
main case of the Unionists. “Our hopes are as sub- 
stantial as your fears.” This is a perfect instance of 
“the wisdom of many condensed into the wit of one,” 
for the sentiment is what all Home Rulers have been 
feeling; but it has been, so to speak, a weaponless 
sentiment until this saying came to put a sword into 
its hand. Others have felt the sentiment besides 
Home Rulers, and in relation to other human affairs 
than political controversy. Clough has given beauti- 
ful expression to it poetically, and even the 
doctrinaire into whose “green pastures” Mr. 
Morley strayed for a moment on Tuesday 
has recognised its truth in holding to the theory 
that those only see aright into the future of civilised 
communities who hope and do not fear. But for the 
purposes of the present great controversy Mr. Morley 





hortation. It was not, by-the-way, the only good 
thing in his speech of Tuesday, which, to our judg- 
ment, was in all respects the best speech he has yet 
delivered in the House of Commons. 





Mr. SExTON’s speech on Thursday was an ex- 
ceptionally able and powerful statement, which was 
so interesting that, in spite of its rather extreme 
length, it held the House attentive to the end. Per- 
haps his most effective hit was his exposure of 
the Unionist misstatements as to the finance of the 
Bill. Mr. Chamberlain quoted Mr. Gladstone as say- 
ing in 1886 that one-fifteenth would be a “ generous 
and equitable” contribution from Ireland towards 
Imperial expenditure. One-fifteenth, he said, would 
amount to nearly £4,000,000. Ireland now pays 
one-twelfth of the whole revenue. One-twelfth 
of the Imperial expenditure would be nearly 
£5,000,000. Ireland ‘under this Bill will pay for 
Imperial purposes rather less than £2,500,000. There- 
fore, argued Mr. Chamberlain, Great Britain will lose 
under the Bill either £2,500,000 a year on the basis 
of the present contribution, or £1,500,000 a year on 
the basis of what would be, according to the Prime 
Minister, generous and equitable. It was a com- 
paratively easy task for the Unionist pamphleteers 
to capitalise this imaginary annual loss, and the 
country is now being flooded with leaflets asserting 
that Great Britain will lose £100,000,000, or even 
£150,000,000, by the Bill. What are the facts? Mr. 
Gladstone said a contribution of one-fifteenth would 
be equitable if Ireland received, as she would have 
done under the Bill of 1886 but will not under this 
Bill, £1,400,000 duty paid in Ireland on articles con- 
sumed in England. This disposes of the argument 
that, according to Mr. Gladstone, Ireland is to pay 
£1,500,000 less than she should. Still less substantial 
is the £2,500,000. Though Ireland contributes one- 
twelfth of the gross revenue,or £8,000,000,no less than 
three-fourths of this sum is intercepted in Ireland 
by the greedy official class, and the nett yield for 
Imperial purposes was in the last financial year just 
over £2,000,000, instead of the £5,000,000 ingeniously 
imagined by Mr. Chamberlain. So that if anything, 
England would rather gain than lose by this Bill 
even financially, and that without allowing for the 
probable further increase of administrative expenses 
under a Unionist system. Seldom have figures been 
more outrageously “manipulated,” even by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 





OnE of the few speeches against the Bill 


has given the idea its final form, and his little | worth listening to was delivered on Wednesday 
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by Mr. Horace Plunkett, member for South 
Dublin, the holder of the one South of Ireland 
seat captured from the Nationalists at the General 
Election. Mr. Plunkett spoke with the voice 
of one who evidently both loved and knew his 
country, and he had something to say which 
gave food for thought, and was worth being 
answered. Indeed we are bound to say he is the one 
Irish Tory who has shown anything of the spirit of 
a statesman in dealing with this great problem. 
Our best wish for Mr. Plunkett is to see him one day 
bringing all that close practical knowledge of 
Ireland’s economic and moral difticnities which he 
displayed, and all that earnest thinking to the 
service of his country in an Irish Parliament. 


Ir is perhaps idle to sp»culate upon the numbers 
of the majority in the See nd Reading division, see- 
ing that the numbers tl emselves will appear simul- 
taneously with the specilation. It has, however, 
been admitted on the Tory benches that the Liberal 
majority will hardly fall below its normal figure. 
Only one supporter of Mr. Gladstone has declared 
his intention to vote against the Second Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill, and the reasons which this 
gentleman (Mr. Saunders) has givea for his action 
are of such a character that his vote can only be 
treated as an act of individual eccentricity without 
political significance of any kind. The points 
upon which Liberals are anxiows to see the 
Bill amended in committee are three in number: the 
position of Irish members in the House of Commons; 
the constitution of the Second Chamber in the Irish 
Parliament; and the financial provisions. On the 
Tory side the safeguards for Ulster and for the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the Crown seem to 
be the chief points upon which anxiety is felt, and it 
is doubtless with regard to the former of these that 
we shall hear most in the next stage of the measure. 
There is a rumour that some of the Opposition 
leaders are anxious that no amendments to the 
measure should be moved from their side of the 
House. They wish to treat the Bill as something 
which cannot by any possibility be amended. This, 
however, is a counsel of perfection that is hardly 
likely to be attained. 


Tue wholly unfounded rumour which was cireu- 
lated last week as to a division of opinion on the 
Home Rule Bill between Mr. Fowler and his colleagues 
in the Cabinet was promptly contradicted by Mr. 
Fowler himself. As a matter of fact it was a mere 
invention, which had not even the credit of look- 
ing like the truth. Yet not even the emphatic and 
authoritative contradiction which was given to 
the falsehood by Mr. Fowler himself has pre- 
vented its revival in the columns of the provincial 
journals in which it first appeared. It is need- 
less to say that this repetition of a deliberate untruth 
is not likely to increase popular respect for the news- 
papers which give currency to it. Yet there are, 
apparently, some writers in the Press who imagine 
that they are entitled not only to invent political 
gossip, but to maintain the accuracy of that gossip in 
face of the direct denials of those who alone can 
speak with personal knowledge and authority regard- 
ing it. 


THe Budget is to be brought in on Monday. It 
ought hardly to be necessary to say that the fore- 
casts of its character in which certain imaginative 
writers are indulging, and on which they are already 
founding indictments against her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, are mere guesses of the most worthless 
description. Sir William Harcourt is not the kind 
of man who reveals the secrets of a coming Budget 
to the first London correspondent who accosts him 
in the Lobby, and except from Sir William Harcourt 
no one could possibly have learned anything 
authentic regarding the Budget down to the present 





moment. To-day, for the first time, Sir William's 
colleagues in the Cabinet will be allowed to learn 
what are his proposals regarding the finances of the 
year. It is scarcely worth while in these circum- 
stances to say that the outer world of lobbyists is 
not possessed of information which has hitherto 
been withheld from the Cabinet. 


AFTER Home Rule the Budget, and after the 
Budget—what? The Libera! Party in the House of 
Commons has most generously given its almost un- 
divided attention to the Irish Question up to the 
present moment. No Irish member can object if 
Parliament now turns seriously to other matters 
affecting the interests of the United Kingdom as a 
whole. The Employers’ Liability Bill has reached a 
stage at which it cannot be left, and it will probably 
be the first measure pressed upon the House of Com- 
mons when the Budget has been disposed of. The 
Parish Councils Bill ought to come next, and ought 
certainly to be read a second time before the 
Home Rule Bill is dealt with in Committee. The 
Registration Bill, regarding which some sensible 
suggestions have been made at a conference of 
leading members of the Liberal Federation, will 
occupy a place subsidiary to these two measures, but 
it ought not to be neglected amid the pressure of 
other work. Still, the chief point for Ministers and 
their supporters to bear in mind is that, next to the 
Home Rule Bill, the Parish Councils Bill is by far the 
most important now before Parliament, and is also 
the Bill which promises to be carried most easily. 
Whatever other measures may fail to be placed upon 
the Statute Book during the present session this 
great measure ought certainly to receive the Royal 
Assent. 


LORD SALISBURY, who, we are glad to see, is 
sufficiently recovered from his late attack to be able 
to take the field again, celebrated “ Primrose Day” 
by a speech which we hope is not to be taken as in 
all respects characteristic. The incitements to Orange 
rebellion of Mr. Balfour and the Duke of Devon- 
shire were sufficiently bad, but it is hard to charac- 
terise in moderate language similar incitements 
when they come from one who a few months ago 
was Prime Minister of England. What is to be 
thought of such language as the following from the 
man who outside the Cabinet is the most responsible 
statesman in the British Empire ? 

“If there was trouble in Ulster, the people there would be 
very poor if they could not beat down the local Nationalist 

lice ; and then would come the question of summoning troops. 

he big House of Commons, with the Irish there, could vote 
indignantly for troops to be sent, but the little House, which 
had the power of the purse, would say, ‘ No, thank you.’” 
“If there is trouble in Ulster,” Lord Salisbury and 
his friends are leaving the British public in no 
dubiety as to where the main responsibility will 
lie; and, should that day come, we venture to think 
that Lord Salisbury will find himself grievously 
mistaken as to the view the British public and the 
House of Commons, whether the big or the little, 
will take of the matter. 





THE gem, however, of Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was probably his suggestion that on the passage 
of Home Rule all the Irish members would turn 
smugglers. The Irish people would refuse to pay the 
customs duties, whereupon— 

“The coast of Ireland was an ideal one from the point of 
view of smuggling, and the small contribution of £2,500,000 
would vanish into thin air. . My belief is that the Irish 
members know this perfectly well, and so assent to the financial 
arrangements of the Bill.” 


We should be very sorry to endeavour to refute Lord 
Salisbury’s smuggling theory. It opens upa prospect 
quite too charmingly romantic for our sense of duty. 
If we were to examine it too curiously we might be 
in grave danger (for we confess ourselves votaries of 
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Mr. R. L. Stevenson) of liking it too much. But 
upon the plain matter of fact on which Lord Salis- 
bury bases his thrilling fabric, it might be well to 
point out that he is not accurate in stating that the 
Irish members have “assented to the financial 
arrangements of the Bill.” A very slight inquiry 
would have been sufficient to reveal to him the 
rather important fact that the financialarrangements 
are the one portion of the Bill as to which all Irish 
members of whatever shade have expressed their 
emphatic dissent. 


THe Duke of Devonshire made a speech at 
Dalkeith on Saturday which has deservedly attracted 
attention on all sides, and which must greatly injure 
the speaker's political reputation. It was nothing 
less than a defence of the right of the people of 
Ulster to resist the law and to refuse obedience to 
Acts of Parliament. “Could the descendants of those 
who resisted James the Second say that the people 
of Ulster had not the right, if they thought fit, to 
resist by force, if they believed they had the power, 
the imposition of such a Government upon them?” 
This was the question the Duke asked at Dalkeith. 
Mr. Morley on Tuesday exposed, with well-deserved 
severity, the utter ignorance of English history which 
the speaker displayed in putting such a question. The 
ex-Liberal statesman is apparently nct aware of the 
fact that the English people resisted James the 
Second, not because he was seeking to enforce the 
laws, but because he was breaking them. Let him 
spend a few hours in reading some history of the 
time— Macaulay's, if he has not a stomach for any- 
thing more severe—before he again essays to decorate 
his incitements to rebellion with historical illustra- 
tions of ludicrous inaptness. But when we see the 
man who was once regarded as Mr. Gladstone's suc- 
cessor in the leadership of the English Liberals sink- 
ing to the tricks of the demagogue and the agitator, 
we can hardly be surprised if some of his new 
followers are inclined to be still more violent and 
extravagant. 

THE settlement of the dock strike at Hull, of 
which a fair promise was given by the events of the 
early part of this week, has failed so far, owing to the 
action of outside influences—that is to say, of the 
Central Executive of the Shipping Federation. Mon- 
day’sconversationin the Houseof Commons pointed to 
a speedy arrangement,and terms were afterwards for- 
mulated bya strong committee under the presidency of 
Mr. Mundella. But Mr. Laws has now induced 
Mr. C. H. Wilson, who practically dominates the 
port of Hull, to stand out against the main demand 
of the men. They are perfectly willing to work 
with non-Unionists ; but they want some assurance 
that those non-Unionists are not mere creatures of 
the Shipping Federation, and that the Federation 
labourers’ ticket will not give its non-Unionist 
holders a preferential title to employment. So far 
no such assurance has been given; the armistice— 
for such it was—has terminated ; and the importa- 
tion of “free labour” by the shipowners has re- 
commenced. 

A FURTHER conference is fixed for Monday next, 
to which, in addition to the signatories of the terms 
formulated last Monday,two members of theShipping 
Federation have been invited,as wellas Mr. Ben Tillett. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that a settlement may then 
be arrived at. More than any great strike we re- 
member, this strike has been complicated by the 
presence of the personal factor and the action of 
outside capitalist agitators—a proceeding curiously 
inconsistent with their usual denunciations of similar 
action on the partof the men. The latter see clearly 
enough that their own power of combination is at 
stake. And it is certainly desirable that that power 
should be maintained in the interest of industrial 
peace. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East Loudon of a large amount in weekly wages. 





Mr. Kerr HARDIE, as we have said on a previous 
occasion, is interesting because he is a type. He will 
now, we fear, entertain a greater contempt for the 
House of Commons than ever. He has made a deter- 
mined effort to get the despised machine to work and 
he has failed, and failed in such a manner as to render 
the instrument useless for the time being for that 
particular purpose to others as well as to himself. 
If we may borrow his own elegant metaphor, he 
has condescended to put a penny in the slot, and, 
the penny not being all right, the intelligent machine 
has refused to yield the desired result. It might be 
too much to hope that this would prove a useful 
lesson to Mr. Keir Hardie; that he would learn to 
lay the blame upon his own want of skill and want 
of modesty, upon his belief that co-operation with 
others and deference to their views were unneces- 
sary and undesirable things, rather than upon the 
known imperfections of representative institutions. 
This is one of the lessons—a lesson in the grammar 
of politics which men learn in the House of 
Commons, which is the true training-school of free 
government; but there are some pupils so perverse 
that they fail to learn anything. Those of whom 
Mr. Keir Hardie is in one respect the type are, how- 
ever, in a better case; they have their allowance of 
god British common sense, and we believe that their 
education will benefit a good deal from some of the 
object-lessons which they have been getting of late, 
both at home and abroad. 


THE most pregnant of these lessons came from 
Belgium. We have repeatedly pointed out that 
some of our own labour leaders, who are choke-full 
of continental nostrums of various kinds, seem to 
be totally devoid of an appreciation of the vast 
superiority of the position of the working classes in 
Great Britain compared with those of every other 
nation in the world. At any rate, they fail to read 
the practical moral of that superiority—namely, 
respect, not to say reverence, for the political 
machinery which has brought itabout. They exhibit 
as fine and acrimonious a contempt for the House of 
Commons as any “ authoritaire Socialist’? might feel 
for the Chamber of Deputies, and they talk of the 
resort to riot and disorder with alightness which would 
become an unenfranchised Belgian miner. The events 
of the past week in Belgium will no doubt help to 
open their eyes. The British working man, they 
will see, for all their impatience, has, under the 
fostering influence of that great palladium of civil 
liberty, the House of Commons, been brought to a 
point fully thirty years in advance of his Belgian 
brother. He received the franchise—as the agri- 
cultural labourer received the franchise—almost 
without his having demanded it. It has come 
to him as the natural broadening of the bounds of 
freedom, which takes place inevitably under truly 
great representative institutions. The British labour 
leader, with his vote, with the avenues of public life 
open before him, and yet reviling, straining at, and 
fuming at the Parliament which made a man of him, 
is not a spectacle which, if he saw it rightly in the 
glass, we believe he would admire himself. He is 
learning sense, however, we are confident. These 
object-lessons from the Continent will furnish a very 
inspiring, yet sobering illumination to him upon the 
value of the institutions of his native land. 


Tue Anglo-Armenian Association will entertain 
their friends in Parliamentat theCriterion Restaurant 
on the 12th of May. Mr. Francis Stevenson, M.P., 
the newly-elected President, will occupy the chair, 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster will 
be the guest of the evening. We believe this is 
likely to be a thoroughly representative gathering 
of Armenians as well as of their English sympathisers 
who desire to see civil protection guaranteed and 
judicial reforms introduced into Asiatio Turkey in 
accordance with the provisions of the Berlin Treaty. 
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BELGIUM has come safely through the 
very serious crisis with which her 
political and social institutions were 
threatened last week. The general strike which 
then began spread very rapidly, and not only in the 
mining districts. Very serious disturbances were 
threatened; pillage—it was openly announced— 
would begin in the Borinage on Tuesday morning ; 
men at work were assaulted, even by those of other 
trades. The reserves were called out; there were 
troops in all the disturbed districts; there was some 
rioting and one or two regrettable collisions of the 
military and the mob, resulting in loss of life. Even 
the printers and the café waiters were on the point 
of ceasing work in Brussels. M. Buls, the burgo- 
master of Brussels--a sound Liberal, who had, how- 
ever, checked street demonstrations—was violently 
assaulted in the street. M. Picard, the legal adviser 
of the Labour party, was arrested ona charge of 
inciting to outrage, which seems to have little foun- 
dation, and there seemed every prospect of a 
repetition of the petty but bloody and destructive 
warfare of 1886. 


ABROAD. 


UNDER these circumstances the Ministry was wise 
in time. Two or three propositions for manhood 
suffrage, more or less tempered by various fancy 
franchises, were to be put before the Chamber on 
Tuesday. The Ministry accepted that of M. Nysseus. 
Manhood suffrage is enacted for all above the age 
of 25; but an additional vote is to be conferred (a) 
on fathers of families; (b) on those possessing a 
certain revenue from land, or a savings bank deposit, 
or paying taxes to a given amount; (c) on anyone 
having passed certain examinations or able to prove 
a fair education. But no person can have more 
than three votes. This proposal was carried by 115 
to 21—part of the Right opposing, and M. Frére 
Orban and some of the Left abstaining—and is 
accepted by the Labour leaders as a temporary 
solution of the difficulty, though they do not propose 
to rest content under the plural vote which swamps 
the town artisan with a flood of illiterate peasantry. 
The result was well received, except at Liége, and 
the disturbances quieted down rapidly. It is curious 
to see how much the younger workmen are feared 
by all parties. Presumably they are illiterate} they 
are probably the least steady; they are doubtless 
the most exposed to “alcoholism”; and they are the 
chief field of the Socialist and Anarchist propaganda. 


Tue disturbances in Belgium have revived old 
apprehensions in France. Several Paris papers have 
been urging the Government to mass troops on the 
Belgian frontier, on the ground that the German 
Government has a secret convention with Belgium 
permitting it to occupy one or more fortresses, and 
that the neutrality of Belgium is guaranteed by 
France. We have heard of this secret treaty before 
in connection with the new forts on the Meuse; 
but the treaties of 1815 and 1830, which guarantee 
the integrity of the Netherlands and neutrality of 
Belgium, also guarantee non-intervention in their 
internal affairs; and, apart from this, the principle 
of non-intervention is too well established to be 
violated. Still, when we find a semi-official Austrian 
journal broadly hinting at the possibility of an 
interference to restore order on the part of the 
Great Powers, it cannot be denied that the French 
alarmists had more reason than usual for their 
alarms. In any case the fact deserves notice as 
another indication of the unstable equilibrium and 
the reviving apprehension on the Continent of 
Europe. 


By the time these lines appear the celebration of 
the silver wedding of the King and Queen of Italy 
will be in full progress at Rome. As to the event 
itself, there can only be one feeling. The King and 
Queen perform all the duties incumbent on royalty, 





and are thoroughly popular among the bulk of their 
subjects. But it is best that these matters in these 
days should be made subjects of domestic, rather 
than of political interest, and if this course has not 
been taken it is solely due to the inconsiderate and 
inconvenient action of the German Emperor in 
reviving the memory of the invitation given 
him five years ago. The political colouring he 
has given to the ceremony suggests some un- 
pleasant reflections. Has the kingdom of Italy 
really fulfilled the hopes with which we were 
all saluting it three and thirty years ago ? 
Has it not fallen into all the errors of older 
monarchies, bloated armaments, senseless “ megalo- 
mania,” a scheme of colonisation that might have 
been invented by a convinced mercantilist of the 
last century, and that has only been kept going by 
a kind of semi-official Camorra at Massowah? Has 
not Italy quarrelled with her best financial friend, 
mismanaged her currency, neglected domestic re- 
form, and exhibited a political impotence and an 
electoral corruption paralleled only in Servia or 
Spain? This is the dark side of the picture; but, 
unfortunately, it is the side connected most closely 
with the Triple Alliance. And as the Emperor has 
gone to Rome to revive the lustre of that alliance, 
one cannot help thinking of its stains as well. 


Or the other Royal wedding of the week—a 
real wedding and not a silver one—little need here 
be said. So far as such things now matter at all, this 
is of good augury for the independence of Bulgaria, 
and, most probably, for its tranquillity and cohesion. 
But it may be noted that M. Stamboloff gave some 
offence in official circles during his passage through 
Vienna last week by his extreme Russophobia—that 
he hinted that Bulgaria would soon be a kingdom, 
and exhibited significant reserve as to his interview 
with the Emperor, which was taken to indicate that 
he had a promise of Austrian support on that occa- 
sion. It is, perhaps, rather to M. Stamboloff than to 
Prince Ferdinand that we should look for menaces to 
the peace of Europe. 


THE great struggle on the German Army Bill 
may commence next week. Meanwhile, there are 
signs of disintegration in the Catholic Centre, as 
well as in the National Liberal party. The official 
leaders of the former will not be reconciled with 
their enfant terrible, Herr Fussangel, who lately 
beat the candidate they favoured in a bye-elec- 
tion; and Herr von Huene, one of their leaders, 
has been in conference with the Chancellor—though 
only as a representative of a minority of his party— 
with a view to a possible compromise. But his efforts 
have completely failed; and the Prussian Liberals 
are further exasperated against the existing order 
by a legal decision that religious education may be 
enforced even on children whose parents have left 
a recognised Church. Herr Ahlwardt has, by various 
manceuvres, postponed his Anti-Semitic “revela- 
tions,” and his speedy extinction, in a Parliamentary 
sense, is predicted. 


For once a meteorological prophecy has come 
nearly true. Earthquakes and other convulsions of 
nature were predicted by Professor Falb, of Vienna, 
for various parts of the world on Sunday last. On 
Monday morning an earthquake in Zante almost 
completed the process of destruction begun by the 
less violent shocks of three months ago. Several of 
the reports agree in indicating the cause as the 
opening of some submarine cavity and a consequent 
explosion due to the contact of the sea water with 
heated voleanic matter in the earth. Such are the 
penalties of living in a voleanic region and profiting 
by the fertility of voleanic soil. H.M.S. /nflexible, as 
well as French and Greek warships, have been 
prompt in affording immediate relief. But aid of 
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a more enduring character is wanted; and—if only 
because the staple product of the island plays so 
important a part in English life—we may confidently 
hope that the appeal of the Greek Ambassador and 
the Lord Mayor will meet with adequate response. 


Ir is a pity that newspaper corre- 
LITERATURE, spondents who profess to correct 
SCIENCE, etc. other persons are not themselves 
careful to be accurate. A writer in 
the British Weekly, touching upon Mr. Stevenson's 
“Tsland Nights’ Entertainments,” says: “In an- 
nouncing the book, THE SPEAKER said the J/lustrated 
London News had mutilated the story. The editor of 
the News, naturally wroth at this, indicated the 
extent of his meddling, and intimated that he had 
the MS. in his possession, and would see whether 
Mes-rs. Cassell would reproduce it as Mr. Stevenson 
wrote it. I may say that this has not been done.” 
Now the statement we really made was not that the 
editor of the Jilustrated London News had muti- 
lated Mr. Stevenson's story. About that we did not 
prete id toany special knowledge. What wesaid was 
that the “Beach of Falesa” had “hitherto ap- 
peared only in a mutilated edition.” The state- 
ment was perfectly true. If our readers turn 
to the review of the work we publish on another 
page, they will see that the main interest of the 
story hangs upon a particular document—a sham 
marriage certificate. It was this certificate which 
was omitted when the story was first published—an 
omission, it .need hardly be said, of no small im- 
portance. The certificate is printed in the volume 
published by Messrs. Cassell in the exact form in 
which it finally left Mr. Stevenson's hands, and, we 
believe, with only the alteration of a single word 
from the form in which it appeared in his original 
manuscript. To pretend in these circumstances to 
“ correct’ our statement was surely unnecessary. 


BALLOONING as a means of aérial locomotion dates 
many years back, but as a means of investigating 
physically our atmosphere is, comparatively speaking, 
quite modern. Its value for meteorological purposes, 
when the aéronauts are supplied with the proper 
instruments, cannot be underrated. Witness the 
memorable travels of Glaisher. The limit beyond 
which, owing to the rarefaction of the atmo- 
sphere, human beings cannot pass is now taken 
to lie at about the height of five miles; and 
beyond this the records of automatic instruments 
must be relied upon. M. Renard, the well-known 
French aéronaut, has been experimenting in this 
direction, and he thinks that he has obtained an 
extremely light cloth and varnish that will suit for 
the envelope of the gas, and which is at the same 
time impervious to hydrogen. By adopting through- 
out aluminium fittings for the several self-recording 
instruments—which are packed in a kind of cradle 
of light willow-work—he hopes that with these 
advantages a height of twelve miles may be reached, 
or, which is approximately the same thing, eleven- 
twelfths of the atmosphere traversed in the plumb- 
line direction. The size of these balloons is given as 
about six metres in diameter, the total weight, 
including instruments, amounting to about twenty 
pounds, while their cost is estimated at fifty and a 
hundred and fifty francs for fine and bad weather 
respectively. 

THE unexpected death of Mr. Adding- 

OBITUARY. ton Symonds will move a very wide 

circle of personal friends to real 
grief. Mr. Symonds was an admirable and inde- 
fatigable literary workman, and he has fallen in 
harness. On the very day on which his death took 
place his last volume—that on Walt Whitman— 
appeared. But it was not merely because he worked 
so well, and so indefatigably, that Mr. Symonds 
enjoyed the sympathy and admiration of so wide 





a circle of friends. It was because he worked with 
such cheerful courage under the pressure of difti- 
culties of no ordinary description. For twenty years 
past he had to spend the greater part of every year in 
his little villa near Davos, where alone he was able 
to keep up a fair degree of health. The rest of the 
year was as a rule spent in his house in Venice. At 
Venice he had, of course, access to the public library, 
and there is no need to say what good use he made 
of the treasures of that collection. But at Davos he 
was quite shut off from books. All that he needed 
for his studies and researches he had to buy, and 
this entailed upon him an annual expenditure of 
some hundreds of pounds, from which his more 
fortunate brethren who were able to live in the 
great cities were free. A delightful conversation- 
alist, and a most amiable and charming man, Mr. 
Symonds succeeded wonderfully in keeping himself 
abreast of contemporary thought, despite his enforced 
exile from the great centres of intellectual life. 


CouNT BISMARCK-SCHIERSTEIN was the head of the 
family of which his more illustrious kinsman enjoys 
the proper territorial title, and was well known 
in English society, with several members of which 
he was connected by marriage. General Edmund 
Kirby Smith had learnt his profession in the Mexican 
war, but will be remembered as one of the Con- 
federate Generals in the War of Secession, and as 
Provisional Governor of the western half of the Con- 
federacy when Grant and Sherman had cut it in two. 
Since the war he had been a Professor of Mathematics 
ina Southern college. Father Coleridge, S.J. (brother 
of Lord Coleridge), was in a very important position 
in his own order, and had achieved some literary 
reputation outside his Church. M. Charles Bigot 
was a journalist who had written effectively on art, 
the drama, and education, and was the author of 
a successful little reader for schools designed to 
inculcate morality and patriotism (when shall we 
have its like in England?). Te Kooti had been the 
leader of the fanatical Maoris during the rising of 
1865-68. At one time a large reward was offered 
for his capture, but of late years he had received a 
pardon, and had settled down peaceably enough. 








THE SECOND READING, 





HE prolonged debate on the second reading of 

_ the Home Rule Bill was to come to a close in 
the early hours of this morning. There is no room 
for doubt as to the result of the division. The 
Opposition have spent more than a fortnight in their 
assault upon the Ministry. They have brought to 
their aid such reinforcements as could be gathered 
from speeches out of doors and from agitation in 
Ulster. Yet the net result of efforts which may 
fairly be described as unparalleled is that, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Saunders the eccentric, not 
a single vote has been drawn from the majority to 
swell the numbers of the minority. The men who 
were returned to the present Parliament to carry out 
a policy of justice and conciliation towards Ireland 
have remained absolutely unshaken in their devotion 
to that policy, despite the thunders of Opposition 
eloquence, the threats of the Orangemen, and the 
abuse so freely lavished upon them by the Coercionist 
Press. Such a result cannot fail to strike dismay 
into the ranks of the enemies of Home Rule. They 
must know now, if they did not know before, that 
the present Parliament is not to be shaken in its 
purpose. Despite an abuse of the patience of the 
majority, and of the usages of the House of Com- 
mons, which is without precedent, the Home Rule 
Bill will unquestionably be carried through com- 
mittee and adopted at a third reading. The in- 
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brought defeat upon Home Rule and disaster upon 
the Liberal Party seven years ago, are no longer to 
be found within our ranks. They have joined hands 
with their old enemy, and they are no longer a power 
for evil in the political world. We may leave them 
to the silent contempt of their former colleagues, 
and to the judgment of history. The great apostasy 
which has led men like Mr. Chamberlain, who 
avowed themselves to be Home Rulers in 1886, to 
stand forth in 1893 as the enemies not merely of 
Home Rule but of the people of Ireland, has delayed 
for seven long years the triumph of the cause of 
justice, but it can delay that triumph no longer. 
Its work is done, and it only remains for the his- 
torian of the future to inscribe a fitting epitaph 
upon its tomb. 

We say advisedly that the triumph of the policy 
of conciliation cannot now be doubted. All ex- 
perience proves that the House of Commons, when 
it has once taken a step forward, never retraces it. 
Its advances, though slow and oft delayed, are as 
certain and as irretrievable as the process of the 
hours. The House of Lords, forgetting for a 
moment its real impotence, may feebly interpose a 
brief delay between the expressed will of the nation 
and its execution; but the country can laugh at the 
renewed flourish of Mrs. Partington’s mop, and 
proceed in the assured confidence that what the 
House of Commons has decreed will come to pass. 
Of this fact the wiser among our opponents are 
doubtless themselves convinced. Far be it from our 
wish to disparage the energy and stubbornness, any 
more than to ignore the bitterness and lack of 
scruple, with which they have fought against their 
fate. But they have been beaten on every field on 
which they have fought. They were beaten in the 
long campaign in the country during the last 
Parliament, despite the fact that the chapter of acci- 
dents again and again gave them an advantage 
which they had never ventured to hope for. They 
were beaten when they rallied their forces for a 
supreme effort last summer at the General Election. 
They have now been decisively beaten in two pitched 
battles in the House of Commons, and their fate is 
sealed. Looking back at the debate just concluded, 
it is not impossible that they may find some reason 
to regret the strategy which they deliberately 
adopted. Vainly dreaming that by wearisome delays 
they could wear out the patience of their opponents, 
they resolved to prolong the debate upon the second 
reading to an unjustifiable if not an unprecedented 
length. What has been their reward? They have 
not shaken the allegiance of a single man amongst 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers. The “‘items,”’ as some of 
their ridiculous critics contemptuously describe the 
Liberal rank and file, have shown that they know 
the first duty of the common soldier in a soldier’s 
battle. They have stood firm as the “ thin red line ”’ 
stood in the days of old, and they have won their 
Inkerman. If they had allowed themselves to be 
moved by the taunts and gibes of their antagonists, 
they might no longer have been described as items, 
but they would have betrayed the cause committed 
to them. 

The unreality of the debate which is now con- 
cluded has been, perhaps, its most striking feature. 
Not even the most frantic of Orangemen has been 
able to give to his furious declamations against the 
Ministry and the Bill an air of sincerity. On one 
point, and on one only, have the Opposition shown 
that they were sincere. Whether they spoke from 
the front bench, from the Tory ranks behind, or 
from the seats of the Liberal Unionists, they have 
made it painfully clear that a real and intense hatred 
of, and contempt for, the Irish people as a race 
was the mainspring of their dislike to Home Rule. 





To no other body of their fellow-countrymen, and, 
we venture to say, to no other race in the civilised 
world, would they have dreamt of applying the senti- 
ments and arguments which they have used so freely 
against the Irish. None of them may have been 
quite so maladroit as to adopt Lord Salisbury’s 
unhappy phrase about Hottentots—a phrase which 
will live in history as the low-water mark of British 
prejudice against the Irish people—but they have 
shown that the same spirit of blind and furious 
intolerance and injustice animates them, and they 
have appealed to Parliament and their country not 
to grant Ireland the boon she craves, on the ground 
that the Irishman is a being apart, a pariah and an 
outcast, from whom the rights freely accorded to all 
other races must be withheld. If only for this illus- 
tration of the dominant spirit among our opponents, 
we must be thankful that the debate has suffered no 
curtailment. But we have still better reason to 
rejoice at the delivery of these endless speeches, in- 
asmuch as the leading speakers of the Opposition 
seem to have made it their chief business to answer 
one another. Never, surely, ina great debate on a 
great subject, has Parliament had to listen to so 
bewildering a collection of contradictory arguments 
and assertions as those which have fallen from the 
lips of Unionist orators during the debate. Mr. 
Asquith, in his masterly speech last week,exposed some 
of these contradictions, showing how Lord Randolph 
Churchill answered Mr. Balfour, and how Mr. Cham- 
berlain was chiefly engaged in answering himself. 
We can imagine the contemptuous amusement with 
which some philosopher of the next century, who 
has waded through the pages of “Hansard” in 
which the debate of the past fortnight is recorded, 
hoping to obtain from them some clear and logical 
statement of the case against Home Rule, will rise 
from his fruitless task. Ulster, which one section 
of the Opposition represents as the innocent lamb 
about to be shorn and sacrificed on the altar of Irish 
unity, is depicted by another as a lion strong enough 
and braveenough to defy not only the Nationalistsof Ire- 
land, but the Government and people of Great Britain. 
Thesafeguards provided forthe minority are denounced 
bysome as absolutely worthless, whilst others proclaim 
that they are so strong and so effectual that under 
them the majority will be unable to move hand or 
foot. The Imperial supremacy, which some speakers 
represent as lost, is upheld by others as a standing 
and unconquerable menace to the exercise by the 
Irish people of the most legitimate and necessary 
rights of self-government. The Imperial Parliament 
has been sacrificed at one hour of the evening, to be 
raised in the next to a greater altitude than it ever 
occupied before. An Orange member hypocritically 
mourns over the position of degrading bondage 
which the Bill will impose upon the people of 
England and Scotland, whilst a Scotch member 
fervently thanks God that henceforth, at all events, 
the business of his own country will no longer be 
obstructed by the pressure of Irish questions and 
the length of Irish speeches. The Bill goes too 
far. It does not go far enough. It destroys the 
authority of the Crown by setting up an independent 
nation in our midst. It dangerously increases the 
power of the Crown by reducing Ireland to a position 
of absolute subservience to the Sovereign and her 
advisers. Never was there such a jumble of self- 
contradictory propositions as those by means of 
which the Opposition have sought to support their 
ease. But underlying all these absurdities and all 
these contradictions there has been that flagrant 
and odious sentiment of which we have spoken, the 
sentiment of hatred and contempt towards a nation 
with whom we are bound by the decrees of Providence 
either to live in peace or to remain in perpetual 
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conflict. “If Ireland were a thousand miles off,” said 
one Tory speaker, “she might go her own way and 
be damned.” ‘The oath, indeed, he was compelled 
by the rules of the House to omit; but the senti- 
ment was clear enough, and there were men who 
were not ashamed to applaud it. “Go and be 
damned!” Such is the last word of Tory statesman- 
ship to Ireland. It is against this doctrine, not 
merely of despair, but of brutal, unconcealed enmity, 
that the policy of the Government and of the 
majority of the people of these islands has been 
framed, and every lover of his country will rejoice to 
know that this policy has received the hearty and 
unreserved support of the House of Commons. 








IN COMMITTEE. 


— ++ 


HOUG H acertain interval mustof necessity elapse 
before the Home Rule Bill is considered by the 
House of Commons in Committee, it is not too soon 
to think of some of the changes which will be intro- 
duced into the measure in that stage in its progress. 
The debate upon the Second Reading has not, unfor- 
tunately, given as much assistance to Ministers as 
they had a right to expect with regard to the modifi- 
cation of the details of the Bill. Neither Mr. Glad- 
stone nor any of his colleagues pretended that the 
measure, as it was first brought into the House, was 
one of those cast-iron structures no alteration in 
which is possible. On tlie contrary, upon some 
points the Prime Minister, when asking leave 
to introduce the Bill, declared emphatically 
that the Government were willing to listen to 
suggestions from either side. The misfortune 
is that their opponents have refused so far to 
deal seriously with the details of the measure. They 
have been content to declaim against Home Rule 
altogether, and to insist with wearisome iteration 
upon the imperfect character of the provisions of 
the present Bill. But their criticism of these pro- 
visions has been so confused and conflicting that it 
is impossible to obtain from them any correct idea as 
to the manner in which the Opposition would like to 
see it amended. In these circumstances it is for the 
supporters of the Government, who heartily approve 
of the measure as a whole, and who are resolved to 
secure for it the assent of the House of Commons 
during the present Session, to point out those por- 
tions of the Bill which they may think capable of 
amendment and improvement. By far the most 
important of the clauses which will be dis- 
cussed in Committee—from the Liberal point 
of view, at all events—is Clause 9, that which 
provides for the representation of Ireland in the 
House of Commons. We have never concealed our 
own opinion as to the defeetive character of this 
clause. It was admittedly framed as a compromise, 
and Mr. Gladstone himself has hardly concealed the 
fact that it is not a compromise to which he is 
warmly attached. To us it seems to have every 
defect which a mere expedient of this kind can 
possess. The entire exclusion of the Irish repre- 
sentatives from Parliament would be a logical and, 
we believe, a sound course; but that course, although 
adopted in 1586, has been emphatically condemned 
by the Liberal Party in 1893, and it is therefore use- 
less to attempt to persist in it. The only other 
logical course which is open to Ministers is to admit 
Irish members to a fall share in the proceedings 
of the Imperial Parliament. The “in and out” 
proposal contained in the Bill is manifestly one 
which cannot work. No Ministry could hope to 
carry on its functions usefully if it were in a 
minority on questions of one description and in a 





majority on those of another. If a Tory Govern- 
ment were to come into power under the present Bill 
it would no doubt be able to carry on English and 
Scotch legislation very much as it pleased, but it 
would be liable at any moment to be defeated upon 
one of those graver Imperial issues by which the fate 
of Ministries is decided. In the same way, if, after 
the passing of the Bill, the present Government 
retained office in a House composed like that which 
now exists, though it could at all times command a 
majority upon Imperial questions or a Vote of Con- 
fidence, it would be at the mercy of the Opposition 
on matters of domestic importance affecting the 
interests of Great Britain. Such a state of things is 
simply intolerable. Clause 9, therefore, must 
clearly be amended in Committee, and we have 
reason to believe that its amendment will not be 
seriously resisted by Ministers. 

Of the manner in which it is to be altered few 
men who have considered the question at issue can 
entertain any doubt. The proposal to exclade the 
Irish members from any share in the work of the 
Imperial Parliament is a thing of the past. It can 
never be revived. Its revival, indeed, would be in- 
compatible with the principle of the present Home 
Rule Bill. So many questions are left to the decision 
of the Imperial Parliament, and so many Irish 
interests will depend upon the action of that Parlia- 
ment, that it would obviously be unfair to Ireland to 
leave her without any representation at West- 
minster. The principal question at issue accord- 
ingly resolves itself into the number of Irish 
representatives who will remain in the House 
of Commons after the passing of the Home Rule 
Bill. Doubtless, in the end, this is a question which 
will be decided in the usual way—.e., in proportion 
to the number of persons represented. Mr. Glad- 
stone on former occasions has protested against the 
reduction in number of Irish representatives, on the 
ground of the distance of the constituencies repre- 
sented from Westminster, and of the unfairness of 
leaving a community which has so many special 
wants and claims of its own to a bare representation 
of its numerical strength. But this objection will 
pass away with the passing of the Home Rale Bill. 
Purely Irish questions will then be dealt with almost 
entirely by an Irish representative body, and it 
will only be upon the greater questions of Imperial 
policy that Ireland, as a matter cf justice, will 
require representation at Westminster. It is obvious, 
therefore, that some reduction, and probably a 
considerable one, in the number of Lrish members 
will take place after Home Rule has been carried. 
Possibly this reduction may be proposed at 
once, though we confess we see no necessity 
for this. It seems more desirable that the Com- 
mittee should leave the representation of Ireland 
practically untouched so tar as this House of 
Commons, at all events, is concerned. We have not 
yet reached, even in Great Britain, anything like 
a system of absolutely fair numerical representation, 
and there is not the slightest reason why we should 
impose such a system upon [Ireland before it is 
entorced for the country at large. We believe that 
some of those who, in the past, have been loudest in 
demanding the entire exclusion of the Irish members 
will be found in Committee supporting the proposal 
that for the present, at all events, matters should 
remain as they are, and that Ireland should continue 
to be as fully represented in Parliament as it is at this 
moment. It is in this direction that we expect to see 
the Bill amended in Committee. Nor, in spite of the 
wild words which have been used by excited politicians 
in the course of the debate on the second reading, 
do we believe that any considerable body of English- 
men or Scotchmen will feel that this involves an 
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injustice to their own countries. We trust that the 
Liberal members will employ the time which must 
elapse before the Committee stage is entered upon 
in the careful consideration of this question. They 
will not find Ministers in a stubborn or unreasonable 
mood, if they are prepared to propose an amendment 
of Clause 9 which will remove the one serious flaw in 
the present Bill, by substituting for the unworkable 
proposal in that clause a simple and logical pro- 
vision, by which the Irish representation will 
continue as at present in the House of Commons 
until the whole question of our representative system 
is again considered. The financial clauses will also un- 
doubtedly beamendedin Committee ; and here wetrust, 
despite the angry protests of Mr. Goschen and other 
gentlemen, who are Conservatives first and financiers 
afterwards, that Ministers will feel able to yield to 
the unanimous representations of Irish members of 
all parties, and to give to Ireland such a fair and 
generous treatment that Home Rule will be enabled 
to begin its career in that country under the most 
favourable auspices. The last thing that any patriot, 
to whatever party he may belong, can desire is that 
the great constitutional experiment which we are 
about to try, in the hope of removing the gravest of 
our political evils, shall be hopelessly fettered at the 
outset by a spirit of anything like niggardliness on 
the part of those who control the vast resources of 
the Empire. 





AT HULL—AND ELSEWHERE. 


-— ~~ -—- 


T has been edifying to observe the extreme in- 

dignation which some critics have shown at the 
attitude of the sympathisers with the Hull dock- 
labourers towards the police and the military. It is, 
of course, very unreasonable on the part of these 
persons to treat the mere presence of troops and 
police in Hull as an injury to the labourers. These 
torces are there, not for the purpose of interfering in 
the struggle between the Union and the Federation, 
but in order to prevent any breach of the law. So 
long as such a breach is possible, it is the duty 
of the Government to take the steps necessary to 
prevent it, and whoever blames them for doing 
so commits a grave mistake. This truism has 
been thundered at the heads of the dockers and their 
friends by critics who seem to think that the objec- 
tion to the presence of police and troops is not 
merely unreasonable, but a proof of desperate 
wickedness on the part of those who entertain it. 
We wish that these critics would cast their eyes a 
little further afield. If they were to do so, they 
would speedily find that it is not only, or chiefly, at 
Hull that men are inclined to resent necessary steps 
for the maintenance of the law as a wrong and an 
insult to themselves. In too many quarters within 
the past week or two it has been made evident that 
a grave confusion of ideas exists with regard to the 
duties of Governments and citizens. Belgium has, 
of course, afforded tke most flagrant example of this 
confusion of thought. The Radicals and Socialists 
of that country, for the purpose of promoting 
certain measures of constitutional reform in which 
they are interested, have not only threatened, but 
have actually resorted to violence. They are now 
declaiming against the Government which has dared 
to perform its most essential and rudimentary duty 
by suppressing rioting and brutal disorder. There 
is nobody in England, we suppose, who approves of 
the conduct of the Belgian rioters, and accordingly 
everybody is ready to throw a stone at them. The 
struggle in which they are engaged is not one that 
specially interests the people of this country, and 
consequently everybody here can form a correct 





judgment as to the wrongfulness of the means to 
which the Belgian reformers have resorted. 

We confess that we should like to hear the 
opinion of certain eminent English politicians with 
regard to this outbreak of lawlessness in Belgium. 
The views of the Duke of Devonshire, for example, 
upon the subject would at this particular moment 
possess an interest and an importance not commonly 
attaching to his utterances. The Duke of Devon- 
shire has been for years past the great hope and 
mainstay of those Liberals who have ceased to be 
Liberal in everything but name. Ever since 1875 
the propertied classes in our party have sworn by 
him. To them he has represented above every- 
thing else the sacred principle of legality. The 
most timid of Whigs felt safe within the 
shelter of the Liberal fold, so long as the Duke 
of Devonshire posed as the Liberal shepherd. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain—the Mr. Chamberlain 
of prehistoric times—failed really to terrify them 
by his doctrine of ransom, so long as they knew 
that before he could carry that doctrine into effect 
he would have to reckon with Lord Hartington. 
And as for any danger of the Liberal party allying 
itself with turbulent troublers of the peace, fomenters 
of sedition and disorder, whilst the heir of Chats- 
worth was to be found among its leading members, 
it was not for a moment to be contemplated. 
Remembering these facts, we confess that we feel 
curious to know what the present opinions of the Duke 
of Devonshire are, with regard not merely to the violent 
utterances of Mr. Tillett and other friends of the 
dockers, but to the lawless acts of the Belgian rioters. 
if he would devote his next invaluable harangue 
to a consideration of these subjects, he would confer 
a benefit upon his fellow-countrymen. For, un- 
fortunately, we are no longer in a position to feel 
any certainty as to the line the Duke will take with 
regard to the criminality or otherwise of open and 
violent resistance to the law. The spirit of legality 
no longer pervades the speeches of the former leader 
of the Liberal party. In his speech at Dalkeith last 
week, he went further than any champion of the 
dockers has done in preaching the right of men 
to defy laws which they do not like, and to 
offer a violent resistance to those to whom 
is entrusted the duty of carrying those laws 
into effect. We have no wish to be too hard 
upon the Duke; but if he were to take the 
trouble to read up some of the records of our police- 
courts during the last ten years, he would discover, 
doubtless to his own surprise, that men have not 
only been placed in the dock, but consigned to 
prison, for using language the character of which 
differs little, if at all, from that employed by himself 
at Dalkeith. 

No doubt the Duke will defend his own mis- 
chievous and foolish remarks about the right of 
resistance, and so forth, on the plea that they were 
mere flowers of eloquence, born of his too exuberant 
spirits and his too inflammable imagination. Still, 
he ought to remember that this plea has not 
been allowed to prevail in the case of some 
of those Irish politicians and labour - advocates 
whose more objectionable methods he has seen 
fit to adopt. But we have no wish to be 
severe in judging the mere language used by his 
Grace. We are disposed, at all events, to give him 
the benefit of a first fault, and to hope that he will 
not repeat it. But, as his words unquestionably 
raise serious doubts as to his present attitude towards 
that doctrine of legality of which he was so long a 
distinguished defender, we would like, if possible, to 
set those doubts at rest by putting a test-case to him. 
What would the Duke say if he were to be told that 
a private citizen was at this moment endeavouring to 
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raise an armed force in England, for the purpose of 
rendering assistance to a section of the people of 
Ireland, in the event of their entering upon open 
resistance to the Government and the laws of the 
United Kingdom? It is all very well for an excited 
rhetorician to indulge in loose talk about the rights 
of rebellion, and to fortify his foolish phrases by 
a wholly erroneous reference to what he supposes 
happened in the reign of James EI. But it is quite 
another matter for a man in the position of the Duke 
of Devonshire to express approval of a scheme which 
is neither more nor less than a project of filibuster- 
ing, of which the inhabitants and the Government of 
a peaceful country are to be made the victims. Let 
the Duke be candid enough and bold enough to tell 
us what he thinks with regard to a scheme of this 
sort. He has been Secretary for War. Does 
he consider it a legitimate use of our volun- 
teer system to raise a corps of volunteers 
on English soil in order to wage civil war in 
Ireland? He is a Privy Councillor, and has held 
some of the highest offices in the State. Can he for 
a moment approve of a movement, the object of 
which is to attack a constitutional Government and 
laws which have received the assent of Parliament 
and the Crown by the use of arms? We pause for 
his reply; for by it we shall know whether he has 
abandoned the principles he has hitherto professed, 
and, ceasing to be the constitutional statesman and 
the upholder of law and order, has sunk to the level 
of the anarchist and the rebel. And, if the Duke 
professes that our case is but.a hypothetical one, we 
beg leave to refer him to the letters signed L. P. 
Dawnay and Edward Saunderson, which were 
published in the Westminster Gazette of Wednesday 
last. 





MR. MUNDELLA’S CONCILIATION BILL. 





M*. MUNDELLA has managed, by a dexterous 
z use of the opportunity created by the Hull 
debate, to get his Conciliation Bill introduced at last. 
In a few days’ time, therefore, it will be in print, 
and we may hope to see it on the fair way to being 
passed through the House by general assent. Two 
great factors augur well for the successof this measure 
once it is law. One is that it is a response to a 
general, eager, and spontaneous demand. The other 
is that it carefully strips itself of every element of 
compulsion. Compulsion was the ingredient which 
brought all the efforts to promote arbitration by law 
to failure hitherto. It may not be generally known 
that there are three Arbitration Acts already on the 
statutes. One of them was passed by Mr. Mundella him- 
self: it set up courts of arbitration and endowed them 
with compuisory powers. But nobody cared to touch 
the instrument, and this Act, as well as the others, 
has remained a dead letter. Public opinion, how- 
ever, has moved considerably in regard to labour 
questions since 1571, and in nothing more surely than 
in the realisation of the fact that in public opinion 
itself must be found the true solventof most of the diffi- 
culties that arise from the clashing of social interests. 
We have seen public opinion produce the settlement 
of some of the most formidable disputes. We have 
seen it operate for the promotion of local Boards of 
Conciliation in various directions, until now the 
desire for the establishment of these Boards may be 
described as both intense and universal, and that 
desire comes as strongly from employers as from 
employed. This week the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Kingdom passed the following 


_ resolution: “That, having in view the growing 


desire for the extension of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion for labour disputes, it is expedient that some 





recognition on the part of the Government should be 
bestowed on such Conciliation Boards as have been 
formed, or may be formed, in connection with 
Chambers of Commerce and otherwise.” In the 
present session three other Arbitration Bills besides 
Mr. Mundella’s have been introduced, and all of 
these emanate from the employers’ direction, their 
respective promoters being Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Butcher, and Mr. Cayzer. 

Mr. Mundella’s Bill, then, aims simply at co-oper- 
ating with public opinion, not at superseding it. Itis 
in truth a Conciliation Bill rather than an Arbitra- 
tion Bill, and Conciliation Bill is what it ought 
more strictly to be called. One of its provisions, 
we understand, will practically meet the purpose 
of the foregoing Chamber of Commerce resolution. 
It provides for the registration at the Board of 
Trade of all existing Conciliation Boards, and of 
any which may hereafter be formed, together with 
their rules and records; and the Board of Trade is 
to furnish an annual report to Parliament, giving an 
account of the work of these Boards during the year 
and the general operation of the Act. In other 
words, all that can be done by Government recogni- 
tion and participation in strengthening the authority 
and prestige of these Boards, and in keeping their 
functions well before the public eye, will be done by 
the Board of Trade under this Bill. A more sub- 
stantive provision is that which enables Government 
itself to interfere directly as a mediator in the settle- 
ment of labour disputes. Where a strike has taken 
place, or where it is apprehended that a strike is 
likely to take place, the Board of Trade may appoint 
a Conciliator and send him down to the locality in 
question on the application either of the employers 
or of the workmen. This official, be it noted, will 
not be an Arbitrator but a Conciliator; he will be 
equipped with no judicial powers for the compulsory 
taking of evidence, or for otherwise setting up any- 
thing in the nature of a court of law. His first duty 
will be to lend his offices and authority to bringing 
about an understanding between the disputants if 
that be possible; his second will be to furnish the 
Government with a report. This report he is to 
make in any case, whether successful in bringing 
about peace or not, and it will be presented to Par- 
liament forthwith by the Board of Trade, and thus at 
once become public property as a Parliamentary 
paper. Should the dispute continue, this report is 
relied on as destined to be the authoritative guide to 
public opinion; while the knowledge of its inevitable 
appearance ought to operate powerfully beforehand 
in preventing things going too far. The Govern- 
ment will have one more power. In localities 
where strikes have been of more or less fre- 
quent occurrence, and where no local Conciliation 
Board exists, the Board of Trade may send down 
a person or persons to confer with the people 
of the district with a view to establishing there 
a Board of Conciliation. 

At the present stage it would be premature to 
speak in greater detail about this Bill. We will only 
add we base our chief hope for its efficacy upon the 
fact that it does not vitiate the wholesome voluntary 
principle which is its essence by the introduction of 
any element of compulsory power. That power in 
this connection would be bound to be as futile and 
inept as it would be dangerous. You cannot compel, 
by any imaginable process that would commend 
itself either to justice or common sense, a man 
to work who does not choose to work, or 
a man to employ who does not choose to 
employ; and since’ you are bound to depend on 
moral pressure to enforce the decisions of an arbi- 
tration, the only sound course is to depend on moral 
pressure all through. 
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THE NEW STYLE IN 


Se— 


DEBATE. 


PERHAPS the most noteworthy feature of the 
extensive debate which ceased Just night was the 
new debating style introduced by the leading orators 
of the Opposition. This, we are inclined to think, is 
a phenomenon and worthy of philosopbic examination. 
It may not have oceurred to Mr. Chaplin the other 
afternoon, when, rotund and sleek, the embodiment 
of the Agricultural Interest, he gracefully disported 
like the *‘ oiled and curled Assyrian bull” prepared 
for sacrifice, that he was being used as an early tool 
and victim of an attack against the institutions of 
his country. Yet so it was. His academic quota- 
tions from Monsieur “ Apollivaris’’ and other 
eminent foreign economists (the names at least he 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pronounced with an unimpeachable patriotism which | 
jarred upon the foreign Radical ear of Monsieur | 


Labouchére) were nothing but so many shots fired into 
the most vital part of the ancient legislature which he 
so much adorns. Yes; he joined (though very likely 
he did not know it) with Lord George Hamilton and 


Mr. Forwood, with Sir John Gorst and Lord Ran- | 


dolph Churchill, with the nimble Matthews, the 


elegant Goschen, and the rest of that remarkable | 
troupe, the programme of whose weekly performances | 
Mr. Balfour announced to the House beforehand, he | 


joined with them in a deliberate effort to bring the 
debates of the House of Commons into contempt. 
We feel sorry for Mr. Chaplin. 
eyes a pathetic figure. An ancient and respectable 
butler depreciating the claims of old port would 
seem to usa not more unnatural and painful spec- 
tacle than Mr. Chaplin bringing into disrepute the 
traditions of Parliamentary debate. His very person 
exhales the atmosphere of these traditions even as 
the butler might give off the aroma of the wine he 
contemns. It we might use a choice phrase of Mr. 
Balfour's, we might say he reeks of them. 
jaunty dangle of the eye-glass from the point of the 
index-finger, the orotund pericds (a Disraelian ideal 
towards which Lord Randolph toils after Mr. Chaplin 
in vain), recall one great Parliamentary personage, 
the melancholy cadences of the melodious voice are an 
echo of another, the airy wave of the white hand, the 
withering glare at the Tadpoles and Tapers of the 
opposite bench, they are all reminiscences of a day 
that is gone, and so many guarantees, as it were, to 
the uneasy that if ever the traditions of Parlia- 
mentary debate were to be forgotten for a moment 
they are to be found religiously enshrined beneath 
the beautifully fitting frock-coat of the member for 
Sleaford. 
public propriety, to see such a being actually en- 
gaged in proceedings hostile to the function of 
Parliamentary debate, and, in point of fact, exhibit- 
ing the same contempt for the matter as a proletarian 
Orson like Mr. Keir Hardie! We, of course, are 
serenely contident that, as old port by its native 
merits is capable of outlasting the race of butlers, 
even so wili Parliamentary debate outlast the race of 
Chaplins; but that does not prevent us feeling regret 
at seeing so respectable a person going wrong, nor 
does it make it the less necessary to examine into 
the tactics in which he is but a humble and mis- 
guided participator. 


For Mr. Chaplin’s colleagues, the contrivers of 


these brilliant tactics, we have no tender feelings, 
and we desire only to direct public opinion to the 
meaning of what they have been at. Everybody has 
noticed it, some have already commented on it 
publicly. We have seen the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion while abnormally edacious of Parliamentary 
time, deliberately forego the exercise of the function 
of Parliamentary debate in its true and well-under- 


He appears to our | 


stood sense. Instead of answering opponents and 
engaging in that contest of reasoning which a de- 
bate is supposed to be, we have seen them delivering 
a series of set speeches or lectures of portentous 
length, empty of argument, full of prognostica- 
tions and denunciations, and practically having no 
relation whatsoever to the speeches delivered on 
the other side. We have seen them moreover 
while the debate was going on conducting a 
number of meetings in the country—in Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and so on—for which they 
reserved what Mr. Asquith happily called their 
most full-blooded rhetoric. Now we connect this 
phenomenon with another. All students of English 
politics are aware of Lord Salisbury’s profound dis- 
belief in representative institutions in general and in 
the House of Commons in particular, a disbelief 
warmly shared by his relative, the late leader of that 
assembly. We do not suggest that a conscious 
effort is being made by the leaders of the Opposition 
to furnish a conspicuous justification for that belief. 
These things go rather by unconscious tendencies 
than by conscious design, and the ideas of a chief 
filtering down amongst the mass of his party would 
be sufficient to account for a tendency, while the 
fact that the Tory party finds itself out of power in 
a House of Commons democratic beyond its worst 
anticipations, is enough to provide that tendency 
with a very active impulse. Hence, in the main, 
comes the double e¢ffort—to bring the House of 
Commons to discomfiture by obstruction on the one 
hand, and, lest that should fail, to discredit its 
authority with the country in advance by endeavour- 


_ ing to take the case out of its hands, by denying its 
| competence, and by setting up a sort of appeal court 


The | 


or, indeed, “ referendum ” against it in circuses and 
public halls. The Easter recess, it will be recollected, 
was to have been utilised for an agitation which was 
to have demolished in some way the measure which 
apparently there was no use in attacking in the usual 
method in debate. Nothing, in our humble judg- 
ment, could be more delightfully silly than this 
novel aud unconstitutional idea. It is based upon 
two fatuous misconceptions of British character. One 
is the assumption that the average Englishman 
admires a man who runs away from the arena where 
he has to meet and answer his opponents face to 
face, in order to bluster on a platform where he is 
surrounded by no one but his friends. The other is 
the assumption that the English citizen will enjoy 
seeing the political institution of which, perhaps of 
all others, he is most proud, made little ot for party 


_ purposes, or that he will feel anything but resent- 


How sad, how shocking to one’s sense of | 


ment for the politicians, to whatever party they 


_may belong, who adopt this mode of flattering 








him. 

It ought to be emphasised to what extent the 
policy of the Opposition orators during the past 
fortnight does imply a turning the back upon the 
function of debate. The ideal Parliamentary orator, 
we know, is the man who answers bis opponent on 
the spot, and who, while furnishing abundant 
positive ideas of his own, makes his opponent’s 
speech the text of his address. The great oratorical 
encounters which the country delighted to read, and 
which history loves to record, were those in which 
the Parliamentary champion received the assault of 
his foe and broke it to pieces at once by the bril- 
liancy and force of bis return. It was by such 
achievements that the Cannings, the Peels, the 
Palmerstons, the Disraelis, and the Gladstones 
aroused the spirits of their friends and sent a thrill 
of pleasurable excitement through the country; 
and such is the criterion more or less distantly aimed 
at in the general process of debate. The debate of 


the past fortnight has been conducted by the 
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Opposition on an entirely different theory. Their set 
speeches, not arising spontaneously out of the 
development of the discussion, might have been 
effective at a public meeting or in a lecture-room, 
but they were the very antithesis of what was suit- 
able for a debate. If the House of Commons were 
to go in generally for this style of discussion, the 
function of debate would sovun become as extinct 
as it is in the American House of Representatives. 
There there is really no speaking done, except 
unreal set orations, addressed, not to the House, 
but to the orator’s constituents, to whom he 
is entitled to send: copies of the “Congressional 
Record,” containing a full report, at the public 
expense. Even these pronouncements are not 
listened to, for as soon as the speaker has got to the 
second or third sentence in his manuscript a motion 
is generally made to give him “ leave to print,” and 
he is thus enablec to get it on the “‘ Congressional 
Record ” (which was all he wanted) without having 
to deliver it at all. They are profoundly mistaken 
who imagine that the average Englishman, whatever 
flaws he may admit in them as they are, would like 
to see the debates of the House of Commons replaced 
by something of this kind. The average English- 
man, however he may grumble about “talk” and 
“waste of time,’ and so forth, has a great respect 
for the debates of the House of Commons; and 
therein he shows some of his characteristic qualities. 
He knows thoroughly well how to distinguish between 
the respective parts which the public meeting, 
the press, and the House of Commons’ debate play in 
that complex organism of British freedom which 
narrow and uncomprehensive minds find it so hard 
to appreciate, and of them all he thinks most about 
debate. He is right, of course; for what does debate 
mean? At the public meeting the political advocate, 
surrounded by sympathisers, has it all his own way. 
When he comes to speak in an Assembly, where his 
opponents are represented as well as his friends—and 
not by inarticulate supporters, but by trained speakers 
and distinguished party leaders—he enters upon a 
higher plane of experience. There he is compelled 
to listen to adversaries’ arguments, and not merely 
to listen, but to answer; and if unable to answer 
effectively, he has to bear the consequences of the 
impression which the result of the contest makes 
upon the mind of the intelligent observer outside. 
Debate, in fact, is a living thing; it is the very 
life-breath of the House of Commons, and one 
of the vital forces of the Constitution. It is 
the true corrective of the views of the rabid theorist, 
on the one hand, who, in the German philosopher's 
phrase, holds “the thinking away of what exists, 
and the thinking into its place of what does not” 
to be the essence of political wisdom, and, on the 
other hand, of the views of the hide-bound Conserva- 
tive who dreams that it is possible for humanity to 
stand still. Disraeli said that this country was 
governed by rhetoric and not by logic, and there 
was a great truth in the remark. House of 
Commons’ debate, in a word, so eminently consorts 
with the political genius of the British people 
that so long as the one lasts the other will be 
cherished, and M.P.’s, whether on Front Benches or 
otherwise, who wish to have a future will do well to 
appreciate that fact. 








KING ALEXANDER’S COUP D’ETAT. 
HEN we wrote last week it seemed in the 
highest degree probable that the crisis in 
Servia would have passed by now into open civil 
war. Almost immediately afterwards a solution was 
effected which—for the moment—seems decisive and 





complete. We are reminded indeed, in another 
column, that the King’s action was open to certain 
objections on the score of morality. But th 
“literary historians,’ who received hard treat- 
ment in these columns some months ago, care 
little for morality, and much for picturesque 
effect. It is only reasonable that their lessons 
should be followed in both respects by so apt 
a pupil as the young King. Rarely indeed in these 
dull scientific days has a great historic event been 
better staged or more neatly played through. More- 
over, hardly a single protest has been uttered abrcad ; 
certainly none is reported from Servia. The whole 
of the cities and numerous smaller places have 
officially congratulated the King and his Ministry. 
The deposed Liberal Ministers and the Regents 
have had their houses guarded by police and troops. 
On the removal of the guards their supporters 
attempted an expression of sympathy. A riot arose, 
and the troops had to interfere—but it was not 
to oppress the Liberals, but to protect them. The 
Regents are pensioned, and are going abroad; the 
country is at peace; Austrian opinion is thoroughly 
satisfied with the change, and hardly any discontent 
is expressed even in Russia. 

Certainly the Liberals and the Regents deserve 
little sympathy. The former, indeed, were attempt- 
ing the impossible. Called to power in defiance of 
all Parliamentary tradition, they had manipulated 
every local Government and used every electoral 
manceuvre to multiply their handful of adherents in 
the Legislature. For months there have been violent 
replacements of Radical municipal authorities by 
Liberals, sometimes after pitched battles or sieges 
of the town hall. Electoral pressure has been so 
unsparingly and so clumsily used that the sarcastic 
suggestion has been made that the financial 
experts imported from abroad should be accom- 

nied by an expert skilled in the promotion 
of official candidatures. Some might doubtless have 
been supplied from Italy or Spain; perhaps one or 
two may survive from the Napoleonic régime in 
France. All these efforts, however, had practically 
failed, and were to be followed by a wholesale void- 
ing of the recent elections. This would assuredly 
have meant civil war, followed presumably by the 
interference of Austria or Russia, or both, and then 
we should have had the complication and the friction, 
which would most probably have set a light to all 
the explosive material in Europe. 

For the present, then, the settlement is satisfac- 
tory enough. We are warned in another column by 
one who has the best right to speak with knowledge 
that the future outlook is a good deal less satisfactory. 
In fact the glowing colours of the literary historian 
(who on this occasion is the newspaper correspondent) 
must here, as elsewhere, be modified by the dry light 
of science. We may at once dismiss the odd 
canard sent from Belgrade to M. Blowitz, that M. 
Ristich prompted the solution himself. M. Ristich, 
if he had done so, would have provided more accept- 
able successors than M. Dokich or the Progressist 
leaders. We may fairly suppose that whatever in- 
fluence may be behind the King, it is not likely that 
he will remain a mere instrument under it. But 
how far will he secure the bulk of the Radical 
party, who by their history are devoted to the rival 
dynasty ? , 

The latest news from Belgrade gives greater 
reason for hope than the article we print in another 
column. A section of Liberals, headed by two of the 
late Ministry, haveseceded from their partyandsupport 
the youngKing. Moreover, M. Garashanine, theleader 
of those cultivated Progressists our correspond: nt de- 
scribes, hasfromthefirst been in the counselsoi t 1e new 
Cabinet, and seems even to have been offered a place 
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in it. If this is so, it points to a redistribution of 
parties—which, after the late conflict, is probably 
the most desirable thing that can happen. At any 
rate, a King who can do his part so well, who is so 
much older than his years, and can execute a scheme 
so effectively—even supposing that he did not 
originate it—is eminently likely to rally a body of 
independent adherents around him, and to found a 
new party that will effectively secure his dynasty. 





FINANCE. 

' ATE on Tuesday evening the City was very 

4 agreeably surprised by the publication of a 
letter from Messrs. Baring Brothers (Limited) to 
Lord Rothschild’s Committee, announcing that the 
Argentine Finance Minister had proposed a settle- 
ment of the debt which under all the circumstances 
is fairly satisfactory. It had been known for some 
time that negotiations were going on, but nobody 
suspected that they had proceeded so far. Stated as 
shortly as possible, the proposal comes to this, that 
for the next eight years the Sinking Fund, amount- 
ing to somewhat under half a million sterling, 
should be suspended, and that for five out of the 
eight years bondholders should accept a million 
and a half sterling per annum interest out of 
nearly two and a quarter millions sterling, which 
would be required to pay the full interest on the 
debt; at the end of the five years, however, the 
Minister promises to resume payment in full. An 
attempt, no doubt, will be made to extract a 
little more from the Finance Minister, but even if it 
does not succeed, the offer is not unhandsome, 
especially if Argentina is able to pay in full five 
years hence. If the million and a half were dis- 
tributed rateably amongst all the bondholders, it 
would yield nearly 70 per cent. of what they are 
entitled to. But, unfortunately, the different classes 
of bondholders have conflicting pretensions. At the 
time of the Baring crisis it was settled that the full 
interest in cash was to be paid on the '86 and the 
Funding loans, and all the guarantors of the Baring 
estate are interested in getting the full interést on 
the Drainage loan, for a very large part of the Baring 
assets consists of Drainage bonds. But if the full 
interest is paid on these three loans, only about one- 
third of what they are entitled to will be available 
for the rest of the bondholders, and it is hardly 
probable that they will voluntarily make so great a 
sacrifice. Still, the proposal has been very favour- 
ably received, and City opinion will strongly urge all 
parties to make concessions, and to meet the Argen- 
tine Government in a conciliatory spirit. The pro- 
posal caused a general rise in Argentine securities 
on Wednesday. There has also during the week 
been some recovery in Australasian bank shares. 
It is now hoped that the panic in Melbourne is 
slowly subsiding, and there are also signs of 
improvement in Sydney. Last week there were 
serious fears that a run was beginning there. At the 
instance of the Government the Associated Banks 
agreed to assist one another, and it is stated and 
denied that one small local institution has already 
got help. Major Law’s report on the Greek finances, 
which has been awaited with much interest in the 
City for months past, was published on Saturday. 
It is upon the whole favourable. Major Law 
estimates that even this year there will be a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure of about £180,000, and 
he thinks that Greece can give good security for the 
new loan of about five millions sterling nominal, 
which it requires to cancel a portion of the re- 
dundant and depreciated paper money and to pay 
off debts to the local banks, which must be redeemed 
to put the country in a satisfactory state. Neverthe- 
less, the proposed new loan is not looked upon 
favourably in the City, and there has been a fall in 
Greek bonds. 





The currency crisis in the United States has 
entered a very acute stage. For a couple of months 
past the Treasury has been borrowing gold from the 
banks all over the country, but in spite of the loans 
so obtained, and of the collection of revenue, all the 
free gold in the Treasury has disappeared, owing 
to the immense exports of the metal which seem 
likely to continue indefinitely. Congress not 
being in session, and the President being un- 
willing to call it together for the present, 
nothing definite can be done; but various 
make-shifts may be adopted to tide over the im- 
mediate difficulty. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has in fact announced this week that he will not 
issue any more gold certificates. But that is not 
enough. He must either sell bonds so as to get gold 
—and he appears not prepared to do that yet—or he 
must pay out gold which is ear-marked for special 
purposes. But that evidently would be likely to 
create alarm, possibly panic. Lastly, he may insist 
upon redeeming only in silver, which he is legally 
entitled to do, the Treasury notes issued for the 
purchase of silver. Hitherto those notes have been 
redeemed in gold, and if the holders are required to 
take depreciated silver they may be panic-stricken. 
The position, then, has become very serious, and 
unless great judgment is exercised there may be 
trouble. Meantime the silver market continues 
fairly steady, and for the first time for about two 
months the India Council on Wednesday was able to 
sell the full sixty lakhs of drafts offered for tender, 
the minimum insisted upon—lIs. 2?d. per rupee— 
having been obtained. The money market, too, is 
quiet; but bankers are acting with great caution, 
being naturally unwilling, with so many dangers 
ahead, to incur risks. 








MR. BALFOUR’S OTHER SIDES.* 


Nien this article is published we shall know 
whether Mr. Balfour has risen to the occasion 
which the close of a great historic debate offers to 


the Leader of the Opposition. As we write we have 
before us the clever, amusing, unsubstantial speech 
in which he exhibited to the Tory Democrats of 
East London his skill as a popular orator, and gave 
the most striking proof that the controversy on the 
general merits of the Home Rule Bill is worn out. 
But from these transient personalities, these 
visionary fears for the moment, these confections 
made for consumption in the East End and suited 
rather for the West, we turn with positive pleasure 
to the essays before us. All have seen the light 
before; singly, and as a whole, they are worth 
reading again. Singly, because they are full of acute 
and delicate criticism, happy turns of phrase, charm- 
ingly acidulated humour, abundant sympathy—for 
some objects—and appreciation and knowledge of 
an extent and accuracy which are very rare indeed 
in an amateur—most of all in philosophy. And as 
a whole because they show Mr. Balfour in a much 
more amiable light than when he was Irish Secretary, 
and permit us to understand why he is not a 
statesman. 

For most of these essays we have nothing but 
praise. It is hard to say anything new on most of 
the topics, or to say it well. But Mr. Balfour does 
both. In “The Pleasures of Reading” he defends 
against Mr. Frederic Harrison the “refined arts 
of skipping and skimming,” and the existence of 
those masses of printed matter for which Positivists 
and other very serious people have nothing but con- 
demnation. In his essays on Berkeley he manages 
completely to avoid Berkeley's metaphysic, and gives 
us, with singular sympathy and ability, a running 
commentary on Berkeley's life, his times, and his 
aims. In his treatment of Handel he performs the 
not inconsiderable feat of reaching an estimate of 





* Essays and Addresses. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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that composer which can be read and enjoyed by the 
least musicalamong us. His criticism of Cobden is no 
less clever, though it is disfigured by a certain carping 
unworthiness of tone in which aristocratic prejudices 
of class and culture are rather too freely seen. But 
the personally interesting articles come at the close 
of the book. They comprise an article on “ Politics 
and Political Economy,” a fragment on “ Progress,” 
and a paper on the Positive Religion read at the 
Church Congress of 1888. 

The first of these is an effective restatement of 
the common caution against applying abstract 
principles directly to practical life. The next, which 
does not, as a reviewer recently stated, anticipate 
Professor C. H. Pearson—even Mr. Balfour's learning 
is hardly enough for that — questions effectively 
enough the common reasons for believing in the con- 
tinuous progress of mankind. One great instrument 
of that progress is the survival of the fittest, and this 
civilisation checks. Besides, heredity itself is doubtful 
—especially after Weismann’s labours—and while 
“the natural man,” the man of biology, is probably 
now at his best, the “manufactured man” is difficult 
to improve, because we know so little about the 
means. Sociology exists merely in outline and on 
paper, “ planned as a speculative builder might plan 
a new watering-place;” and society is so far from 
being founded on reason that active reasoning on its 
fabric would dissolve it. 

Now the answer to all this is that the faith in 
progress is to a great extent faith in an idea. 
Partly it is based on history, partly deduced from 
«& priori considerations. Omitting cases of de- 
generation (and we quite admit that they have 
been overlooked by most believers), adaptation 
steadily tends to become more complex and adjust- 
ments to be more complete. If so, progress is a 
necessity, and this, in fact, is an early argument of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. But no one would doubt the 
fixity of some societies any more than the fixity 
through long ages of some biological types. All that 
is said is that taking the widest possible view, there 
is progress on the whole; and this is an inspiring 
faith. But Mr. Balfour distrusts wide views, and 
does his best to damage them with his clever but 
rather petty dialectic. 

But it is when we reach the Religion of Humanity 
that we find the real weakness of Mr. Balfour's posi- 
tion. Mr. Balfour argues (and we entirely agree) that 
such a religion is inadequate to satisfy the needs of 
mankind. Instead of Infinite Justice and Mercy it sets 
up “an apotheosised Mrs. Grundy ” ; as an ideal object 
of worship it postulates a collective and perfectible 
humanity, whose existence at all is extremely un- 
certain, and which must pale more and more in com- 
parison with the rest of Nature as seen in the 
brighter light of increasing knowledge. With the 
views entertained of the Universe by current physical 
science, the life of humanity is “a discreditable 
episode in the history of an obscure planet,” and 
therefore we are driven to find satisfaction for our 
religious needs in the Supernatural and Infinite. 

Now this is true in the main, and yet it wholly 
misses the Positivist position. Mr. Balfour ignores 
the fact that Positivism ends with a faith far more 
intense and more fervent than that of which the 
pages before us give evidence. Nothing is more 
curious than the way in which a creed which 
began with the narrowest Nominalism and a 
direct appeal to the concrete—which was not 
Materialist only because Materialism involved too 
much metaphysic—has ended in the more than 
Platonic abstraction of an ideal humanity, and the 
more than Platonic belief in scientific synthesis and 
ideal unity. Positivists have made their own Deity, 
but they believe in that Deity and work for it witha 
fervour that would put many Christians to shame. 
And Mr. Balfour wholly disregards the enormous 
power of that Collectivism which is of the essence of 
Positivism no less than of the Christian creed and life. 
In Positivism, too, men “are many members of 
one body.” Positivism has its “Communion of 





Saints,”—strangely attenuated,—its “choir invisible” 
of the great men of mankind; and Positivism ab. 
stracts from each individual, and not merely from 
some, that divine element common to all, and 
concentrates its attention on that alone. Unless he 
descend into the concrete in a manner unsuitable to 
the worshipper, unless he ignore the fact that nature, 
after all, is the phenomenal, and that the humanity 
that makes nature is the primary real, the Positivist 
is safe in the possession of his faith. But Mr. Balfour 
will descend into the concrete; he will ask himself, 
in detail, not, Am Ia member of a glorified humanity ? 
but, Am I the spiritual brother of X and Y ? and we 
feel sure that his perceptions are too acute for him 
to be so. 

Now for a religion—of any sort—you must not 
criticise your emotions thus. And to do the rough 
work of the world, what is wanted is not criticism, 
but faith. A man with narrower views than Mr. 
Balfour can believe ardently, and by virtue of his 
faith can push his cause. But Mr. Balfour puts aside 
ideas, distrusts economic formule as quack remedies, 
stands aloof from any sort of mystic brother- 
hood—even, we suspect, that of party—and there- 
fore fails alike as leader and statesman. He is 
too critical to fight well; he has hardly enough 
faith to fight at all. We do not take that low view 
of Mr. Balfour that is forced upon us by his own con- 
duct and that of his injudicious supporters. We 
do not regard him as simply posing for effect, 
as standing on high to receive the incense of 
the “Souls” and the adoration of the Primrose 
League. We believe entirely in his sincerity and 
honesty of purpose. But we cannot speak of 
his earnestness of purpose, because we do not 
think a man can have earnestness of purpose who 
has not that singleness of faith in his cause which is 
necessary for the continued struggle of political life. 
Mr. Gladstone has that faith, if only by his power of 
concentration ; and, to descend to a much lower level, 
earnest party men on both sides at least believe, for 
the moment, in their party, heart and soul, and 
work for it without scruple or stint. And the world 
progresses, as does science, not by one heaven-born 
thinker applying a great truth, but by the clash of 
doctrines, each of which very likely is untrue without 
large limitations, and each of which is pushed by men 
whose stupidity and narrowness mainly tend to its 
ultimate advantage. That is why Mr. James Lowther 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Bartley and Mr, 
Chaplin, are really dominating the Conservative 
party, and Mr. Balfour is only its decorative figure- 
head—useful to give it “tone” and ornament, to 
sway the doubters and attract the person of culture, 
but wholly unsuited for the rougher work of urging 
on its rank and file and leading them in the fray. 








MY LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN AT 
WESTMINSTER. 





FROM THE DIARY OF MR. PEPYs. 


17th A MIGHTY strange show at the Commons 

House to-day. I down at three expecting 
naught uncommon, when Mr. Speaker's procession 
comes along the corridor in the usual style, and the 
constable in the lobby shouts “ Hats off, strangers!” 
in a voice the wind whereof fit to remove the hats 
of itself. What was my amaze to see behind the 
Speaker and his trainbearer a long line of red 
streaming through thecorridor, red cloakes, furs, white 
wands, a great glittering gold mace, I could see, bigger 
than the Commons one, and a monstrous sword held 
point upward in its sheath. Then I espy Mr. John 
Redmond likewise in the procession, as ‘twere es- 
corting it, by which token I discovered what it 
meant, having clean forgot it was due. "Twas my 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, the Corporation with him, 
coming in state to present a petition at bar for the 
Home Rule Bill. It appears Dublin hath an ancient 
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privilege in this matter, shared only with London, 
that their Lord Mayor can come in person to the bar 
of the House of Commons, and must be heard when 
he chuses to demand it ; of which the Irish be greatly 
proud, saying in this their capital outshines all 
other cities of the Kingdom save London, and holding 
it a testimony of their special nationality. My Lord 
Mayor and the aldermen had been presented to 
Mr. Speaker in his library, who did thereupon invite 
them graciously to join his procession. But while 
prayers were being said they were obliged to wait in 
the lobby, when I did examine them very curiously, 
having never seen so many Irish aldermen before. 
Mighty surprised, I must confess, at finding them all 
looking well-fed men, some of them right alderman- 
like and portly, in especial one who took my eye, a 
Mr. Alderman Dillon, I learned, a most seemly, large, 
and dignified person, and cousin, strange to say, of 
one of the leanest members of the Commons House; 
my Lord Mayor himself, a sharp, energetic-appearing 
man, in velvet court suit and scarlet robe, with 
ruffles and silver buckles,and white gloves,and a white 
wand and a cocked hat, and loaded down with golden 
chains of office, making quite as brave and fine a 
figure in all respects as our own Lord Mayor of 
London. But one thing did mostastonish me. This 
was a big rakish looking fellow in an outlandish 
military coat of blue and silver, with a long clanking 
sword and spurs, who hectored about amongst the 
aldermen, chuckling them bodily and ordering them 
in a loud voice while they did meekly stand. Tothe 
officials he held himself likewise. “ Lay down that 
mace, will yez?” I heard him saying to the mace- 
bearer, and “Lane that sword in the corner,” to 
the one who bore the sword. Indeed, to use one of 
the new words, come out of the Americas, it seemed 
plain that he was boss of the show. At first it came 
to my mind that Ireland being still without Home 
Rule this was the representativeof Britishdomination, 
and that the Dublin Corporation was not allowed to 
travel abroad, save in custody, carrying even in its 
displays of glory the badge of its servile state; but 
Mr. Birrell, who is learned in these matters, assured 
me that ‘twas not so, that the outlandish personage 
was the Corporation jester. They drest him in 
soldier's clothes to make a satire of the military 
power of which Ireland is deprived, and thus console 
themselves for its loss. I pondered much on the odde 
sardonic humour of these islanders, which I could 
» well credit, remembering a certain retort of an Irish 
waterman to my Lord Sandwich by Greenwich stairs. 
With a pretty old-fangled ceremony and much 
ado, my Lord Mayor gains admittance to the House, 
somewhat after the manner of Black Rod when he 
comes from the Lords’; he knocking three times upon 
the locked door, the Serjeant-at-Arms spying at 
him through the grating and demanding who it be, 
he giving his style and title, and then the Serjeant 
stoutly commanding, “Open to my Lord Mayor of 
Dublin!” which done, he entered, accompanied by 
the two chief aldermen, Mr. Meade and Mr. Gill, both 
of whom had been Lord Mayors in their time. The 
jester fain would enter with them, but my Lord 
Mayor frowned him back, which I was glad to see, 
for i..Jike not these unseemly familiarities upon 
dignified occasions neither with kings nor lord 
mayors. Alas! when I think of His Majesty's 
late doings waith Sir C. Barkeley and the crew 
that now surrowind him, my heart sinks. But 
to my Lord Maycor of Dublin: I vow it was a 
thing of fine consequience to see them at the bar, 
the Serjeant-at-Arms ‘standing beside them with the 
mace on his shoulder, arpd the Clerk of the House at 
the other side waiting .their pleasure. The Ulster 
Fanatiques looked more , green than orange at the 
sight, as well they might, ,for it all made a monstrous 
good score for the Home, Rule Bill, and they have 
nothing of the kind to mak:e a counter-blast withal. 
Both the aldermen with thye Lord Mayor are persons 
of consequence and degrese beyond the civic, Mr. 
Meade being a Privy Coyincillor, and one of the 
richest men of Dublin, sand Mr. Gill a Master of 





Arts of Trinity College, and twice a member of Par- 
liament. Mr. Speaker rises to his feet, and says, “ My 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, what have you there?” Where- 
upon his lordship replies, “The humble petition of 
the Municipal Corporation of Dublin, a_ council 
largely composed of merchants and traders, repre- 
senting all the classes of the inhabitants of the chief 
city of Ireland, and, therefore, largely interested in 
the peace, prosperity, and good government of the 
country. The petition,” he says, “ points out that in 
the opinion of the Council the concession to Ireland 
of the right to manage her own affairs by a generous 
measure of Home Rule will largely contribute to the 
peace and contentment of the country, would also 
result in increased prosperity, and in a cordial union 
between the people of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
And much more to the like effect, the members on 
the Government and Irish benches loudly cheering 
him as he went on, which being done his lordship 
hands the petition to the clerk, and, after bows on 
both sides, he withdraws. In the lobby, again, I 
find the jester domineering over the aldermen. 
He hath mustered them down the middle in 
two rows, and for all the world it seemeth like 
the boys of Charterhouse with a blustering usher. 
When one alderman desired to go with a member to 
see the House, the jester would not let him, with : 
“No yez won't, yez all have to be _ photo- 
graphed two by two, and no budging till that’s 
over.” All mighty droll, methought, and curious to 
see. 

I now learn that, after all, tis no jester, but the 
City Marshal of Dublin. So Mr. Birrell hath proved 
himself once more a wag at my expense. 

Home to my wife and a legof spring lamband salad, 
with great news of her Grace of Sutherland like to 
be haled to prison for contempt of Court in burning 
of papers in the will case. 


FROM STAFFORD HOUSE TO HOLLOWAY. 





TYVHE committal of the Duchess of Sutherland to 

prison is one of those jests which fact is fond of 
playing upon fiction. In her most inspired moments 
Miss Braddon never dreamed of bringing a peeress 
to this disgrace. Ouida has made free with the 
aristocracy, and her titled ladies have broken all 
the Commandments, but she has never consigned 
them to the care of the turnkey. Mr. Grant 
Allen, greatly daring, locked the prison doors upon 
his Duchess of Powysland, but she was an inno- 
cent woman, and presented the unique spectacle 
of beauty, integrity, and Debrett shining simul- 
taneously through the bars. A guilty duchess 
in a common cage is a portrait which may well 
pique the romancer, who, however, has his consola- 
tion in the thought that your mere fact has no 
artistic sense. When Sergeant Bothwell fell beneath 
the sword of the stern Covenanter, he exclaimed, 
“Base peasant churl, thou hast spilt the blood of a 
line of kings!” There you have romance equal to the 
oceasion ; and if your fact understood the business 
of art we should have seen the Duchess of 
Sutherland standing majestic before Sir Francis 
Jeune, and launching a rebuke that would have 
made law shudder in its ermine, Mr. Froude 
records that Mary Queen of Scots staggered the 
headsmen on the scaffold by disrobing herself -like 
a “quick-change artist,’ and appearing to their 
petrified gaze in blood-red garments. This is one 
of those rare cases in which history and melodrama 
are locked in an inextricable embrace. We can but 
express our regret that her Grace of Sutherland was 
not equal to the histrionic demands of her emergency. 
Had she stood up in court, flung off a mantle, and 
disclosed herself dressed from head to foot in in- 
corruptible sea-green, the dramatic effect might 
have been momentous. It was no small effort for Sir 
Francis Jeune to sentence her in her absence in & 
private room, where, it is said, she was content witha 
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good, but ineffectual, cry. Whether her appearance 
in the costume of the part would have blenched the 
President's cheek and shaken his nerves into leniency, 
we do not know; but the hint is at the service 
of the belated novelist who composes his master- 
pieces with the aid of the law reports. Further, it 
is manifestly his duty to rescue his peeress from the 
clutches of plebeian warders, and for this purpose a 
writ of habeas corpus may descend like a god out of 
a machine and carry off the lady from the prison 
gates. It is rumoured that this device will actually 
be employed, and that the law recognises contempt 
of court as one of the civil rights appertaining to 
the rank of duchess. You can never be sure that 
the lawyers will not out-romance your most ingenious 
fantasy with some expedient which shows that text- 
books bound in calf often contain more startling 
matters than the volumes dispensed by Mr. Mudie. 

Rescue or no rescue, who would give a button for 
the romancer incapable of commanding our sympathy 
with the offence for which the Duchess of Sutherland 
has been condemned? An order is made by the 
court for the inspection of certain documents by 
both parties to the litigation between the Duchess 
and other members of the late Duke of Sutherland’s 
family. Amongst the papers the Duchess finds a 
letter which she regards as her private property. 
She does not consult her solicitor, or submit the 
point to any of the legal gentlemen who arespectators, 
and who cannot be expected to enter into the 
sentiments of a woman in such a case. They are 
mere men, who by a usurpation which dates back to 
Genesis, have appropriated to the masculine element 
in the race the prerogative. which should be equally 
divided between the sexes. The only weapon left to 
a woman is the impulse which disregards the tech- 
nicalities of man-made law, and consigns the incon- 
venient document to the flames before the eyes of 
the astonished and scandalised attorneys. In a 
novel or a play such a scene might easily be made 
irresistible. The right of an interesting woman, 
especially a duchess, to outwit the law belongs to 
that irresponsibility which men are agreed to regard 
as the chief feminine charm. A wife who would give 
her husband up to justice because he had incurred 
the displeasure of a statute would be treated asa 
monster; and a woman who thinks that justice 
demands contempt of court will not excite any very 
robust indignation amongst her own sex. If the act 
be wrong, it is due to the predominance of that emo- 
tional instinct which springs from the subjection of 
women to the autocracy of man. You have never 
trained them in the gravity of citizenship, and you 
musttakethe consequences of this neglect. The theme 
lends itself readily to that propaganda of women’s 
rights which is using Mr. Mudie as a distributing 
agency of reform. “A Dame of the Primrose 
League” has written a novel, in which the blessings 
of the suffrage for ladies are discussed by a number 
of Conservatives in the best society, and with im- 
pressive unanimity. They decide that the Church 
of England and denominational education can be 
saved only by the political enfranchisement of 
woman. She is to roll back the tide of revolution 
which threatens a beloved clergy with the loss 
of those excellent opportunities of beneficence so 
often advertised by the auctioneers of advowsons. 
But she is to retain all her “ womanly qualities,” 
including, we presume, the inconsequence which is 
her unique gift in the eyes of tyrannical man, and 
which has evolved a religion out of Dizzy’s taste 
for primrose salad. It is impossible that she can be 
content with a homage which is only a proof of her 
servitude. If it means anything, emancipation must 
relieve her from the odium of being petted by wire- 
pullers and playwrights as a dear, irrational creature ; 
and even duchesses must be taught that the emo- 
tional impulse belongs to that bygone barbarism in 
which the social business of woman in the world 
was to amuse man with her caprices and affright the 
professional propriety of Sir Francis Jeune. 

But it may be that the transition from Stafford 





House to Holloway is the beginning of a more serious 
upheaval. Perhaps we are approaching the time, 
contemplated by Mr. Gilbert, when dukes will be 
“three a penny.” It may be necessary before long 
to hale the Duke of Devonshire before a tribunal, 
and commit him to involuntary seclusion, in which 
he will have an opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the history of James II. without any of those 
distractions which lead to displays of mature ignor- 
ance on platforms. Contempt of court is not so 
grave a misdemeanour as contempt of Parliament, 
which is presently to qualify a large number of the 
nobility as inmates of houses of correction. It is 
unfortunate for the Unionist cause that the com- 
mittal of a duchess to Holloway has accustomed the 
popular mind to the association of the peerage with 
the prison. When the nearest county gaol to 
Chatsworth is full of dukes, the whole aristocratic 
tradition in this country may be uprooted, and the 
ducal genealogy may wear a stigma quite as bad as 
that which in well-bred minds still hangs about the 
name of Jacobin. In this aspect the Duchess of Suther- 
land's misad venture is a portent which must have sent 
a shudder of alarm through every household in which 
Debrett is the “ Briton’s Bible.” 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





MID the bewildering and bewildered vacillations, 
not to say titubations, of the younger genera- 
tion of French novelists, from realism to mysticism, 
from Renanism to Tolstoism, from one experimental 
“ism” to another, it is pleasant to find M. Victor 
Cherbuliez still standing, square and erect, upon the 
antique ways. In his last novel, “Le Secret du 
Précepteur ” (Paris : Hachette), he remains true to his 
old self. Once more we have the familiar admix- 
ture of plain Genevese good sense and romantic 
optimism, an agreeable faculty for sketching amiable 
eccentrics and an inveterate tendency to idealise the 
Eternal Feminine. The story, as always with this 
author, gets along as best it may, now pausing for a 
page of landscape, now thrust on one side for a study 
of character ; it takes the reader rambling away with 
it, in happy-go-lucky fashion, never hurrying him, 
never keenly exciting him, but giving him at the end 
an abidingsenseof having had a very enjoyable excur- 
sion in the bestof good company. Its hero, M. Maximin 
Tristan, has some points of likeness to M. Anatole 
France’s amiable bookworm, Sylvestre Bonnard. He is 
the ugly, humpbacked, pedantic, tender-hearted tutor 
of two young girls, one of whom—for he is Sylvestre 
Bonnard “caught young’’—he passionately adores. 
It is that which is his secret. He never told his love 
—or, rather, he did blurt it out, too late, at the 
very end of the story in fact, and was only half 
understood. The type of the uncouth “ watch-dog” 
(the fair Monique always calls M. Tristan “mon bon 
chien”) who worships his mistress from afar, and 
passes off as devoted friendship what it would be 
too pathetically ludicrous to reveal as the warmer 
passion it actually is, cannot be said, of course, to 
be a startling novelty in fiction. It belongs, per- 
haps, as so many of M. Cherbuliez’s characters seem 
to belong, rather to fiction than to real life. Nor is 
there anything particularly fresh in the type of 
shrewd, simple-minded parish-priest presented by 
the Abbé Verlet. There is more individuality in M. 
Ferdinand Fabre’s priests; they are more racy of 
the soil. But M. Cherbuliez handles the old types, 
as the jolly young waterman feathered his oars, with 
grace and dexterity. One has met the people before ; 
but one is not sorry to meet them again. 

Even the “ unsympathetic” people are so kindly 
presented as to be quite tolerable company. Here is 
a sketch of a rigid, uncompromising Englishwoman, 
who becomes the mother-in-law of the lady secretly 
beloved by our faithful “ watch-dog,” M. Tristan. 
“Mme. Isabelle Monfrin was the daughter of an 
Englishman, M. Wickson, who had always declared 
England to be the sole country a man could live in, 
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and who had only lived in it two months out of 
every year at the outside ; he spent the other ten in 
travelling. Of all the countries he had traversed, 
the one he most abused was France, and, in spite of 
himself, he was always coming back to it. He 
admitted that the landscape was beautiful, and 
complained only that, whatever precautions you 
might take, you were compelled to meet many 
Frenchmen in it; but he was a reasonable man, and 
his travelling experiences had taught him that by a 
deplorable fatality, in no matter what part of the 
world an Englishman establishes himself, he is con- 
demned to breathe the same air as the natives. The 
nativesof Champagne proving particularly distasteful 
to him, he had settled among them, and had bought 
from them a mansion and a vineyard. . . . The 
daughter was a tall and stout woman, who had been 
a beauty, and remembered it. Her fine hair, once 
flaxen, and now for some years past white as 
snow, framed cheeks still rosy, a proudly curved 
mouth, and an agquiline nose of irreproachable 
shape. She was always as neat as though she had 
come out of a bandbox, and carried the love 
of tidiness to the pitch of superstition. Negligence, 
the slightest indifference to orthodox habits, struck 
her as criminal; she herself declared that it would 
be impossible for her to have the least consideration 
for a great poet or a great savant who could not find 
time to trim his nails or ate his fish with a steel 
knife. This Englishwoman, who was perpetually 
talking of the England she had scarcely seen, was 
cold and intimidating in manner. Her eyes delivered 
judgments, pronounced sentences, and the accused 
was rarely acquitted. All the same, she was not 
ill-natured ; she could be generous on occasion, and 
the people she scolded she often obliged. But the 
tenacity of her convictions, the severity of her 
glance, her trenchant humour, her sharp tongue, the 
absolute faith she had in the infallibility of her 
decisions, her minute code of propriety which she 
applied with implacable rigour, her obstinate 
prejudices, the capital importance she attributed to 
trifles, made her a formidable personage. At 
Epernay they called her Mme. Isabelle or the 
Queen Dowager, and sometimes, more familiarly, 
“the broom,” and the luckless ones whom the 
broom had swept had cause to remember it. 
Naturally a she-dragon of this formidable kind 
cannot live in harmony with such a daughter-in-law 
as Monique, a child of nature, all whims and pouts 
and pretty gambols, a compound of Nora Helmer 
and Frou-Frou; and so the child of nature is in 
danger of seeking consolation in the society of a 
neighbouring Don Juan—from whose snares it 
becomes the business of the faithful tutor to save 
her. Save her he does—-for M. Cherbuliez’s heroines 
generally incline to virtue’s side—but it is by the 
skin of her teeth. Or rather what saves her, as the 
Abbé Verlet drily points out, is her “impressionist 
morality.” ‘“ My friends,” says the good Abbé, “ have 
lately been explaining to me what is meant by 
impressionism in art. There is also an impressionist 
morality, and it is the only sort known to your 
modern young women. Their impressions, good or 
bad, are their oracles, they know no others.” 
The fact is, Monique, on the point of falling, 
happens to meet her mother (who has alto- 
gether kicked over the traces, and that with the 
would-be seducer of the daughter) at the Paris 
Exhibition, and has learnt a lesson from the 
sight of the poor sinner’s obvious misery. What 
would have become of the young impressionist’s 
virtue if she had not met her mother at the Exhibi- 
tion, or if her mother had been happy in her amours, 
or if she had not looked so pale that morning, M. 
Cherbuliez sayeth not. The reader’s own suspicion 
is that the faithful tutor, after all, has been a mere 
onlooker, and fifth wheel to the coach. As for his 
own passion, one feels it is a pity he either did not 
reveal it in good time—for, after all, there is no real 
reason why a humpbacked tutor should not make a 
capital husband for a pretty pupil—or that he did 





not keep it to himself until the bitter end, and let 
concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, feed uninter- 
ruptedly on a cheek that was never damask. He 
might, then, have added the satisfaction of perfect 
heroism to the delight in the Turkey carpet which 
Monique gave him for his study overlooking the 
Luxembourg garden. 





MEISSONIER. 





\ J ORTH its weight in gold! Worth a hundred 
times its weight in gold! Was not one pic- 
ture sold for £24,000? Every square inch of this 
artist’s paper and canvas is worth hundreds of 
pounds, and as Messrs. Tooth’s galleries—-three large 
galleries—are covered with his pictures and draw- 
ings, the amount of money invested in Meissonier 
must be enormous. The question therefore arises 
is this money well invested? The beautiful 
picture by Van der Meer lately acquired by the 
National Gallery cost £2,400. A picture the same 
size by Meissonier would cost three times as much. 
We must therefore suppose that the art world 
considers Meissonier a greater artist than Van der 
Meer. But the art world holds a very contrary 
opinion. 

In this year’s winter exhibition of old masters 
at the Royal Academy there were two admirable 
Adrian van Ostades. Neither of these pictures 
would fetch £3,000. Are we therefore to understand 
that Meissonier is a greater artist than Ostade? 
Not even the dealers, not even the owners of Meis- 
sonier’s pictures, would think of suggesting such a 
thing; there is no artist or art critic in the world 
who would dare to suggest such a thing. Why, 
then, is Meissonier more expensive than Van der 
Meer and Ostade? Because there are more Van 
der Meers and Ostades than there are Meissoniers ? 
On the contrary, Meissoniers are numerous, Van 
der Meers are extremely rare. What are we to 
conclude? Surely, that the price that Meissonier’s 
pictures command is a purely fictitious price, having 
no relation either to the rarity of the article or its 
artistic excellence. 

The first thing I saw was a nude figure of a man 
astride on a beer barrel—* Bacchus.” So astonishingly 
bad did it seem that curiosity took me straight to 
it. I have never seen drawing harder, more un- 
sympathetic—explained everywhere, scratched and 
pared all over, and executed in a hideous purply 
tint; something between an anatomical and a lay 
figure. And this drawing is typical of the whole 
exhibition. Everything is up to the mark—there 
is no falling off anywhere; everything is exact, 
precise, for all the world like the problems in a book 
of Euclid: explanations till the brain aches. Look 
at the drawing of a cuirassier (156); it seems at 
first sight a little better than the rest; the figure 
is in action, and that hides for a moment the 
photographic punctiliousness of the work. But only 
for a moment. That dreary leather boot, every 
pleat copied; that head, only indicated and already 
terrible! You think I exaggerate? Very well; let 
us look at 429, “Sur l’Escalier.” That man in the 
crimson cloak, looking over the banisters—what do 
you see to admire in him, I want to know? 
Is the pose imagined, created, or is it the con- 
strained, conventional attitude of a photographer ? 
Is the drawing flowing, intense, penetrating, or is it 
mechanical, hard, angular? Does it render the spirit 
and essence of a scene, or merely its externality? 
Has the artist selected what to draw, or is it drawn 
all over? Look at the banisters. Are they thin 
and hard, like a diagram, or are they full of colour 
and rich in light and shade? A tapestry hangs over 
the banisters. Look at it and tell me why it is 
worth hundreds of pounds. You remember, I sup- 
pose, the tapestry in Dow’s picture in the Dulwich 
Gallery. Is it beautiful as that tapestry is in colour 
and in chiaroscuro? Is it wonderful, mysterious, 
strange ? 


Does it fascinate or allure? Do you 
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think you will remember it when you leave the 
Gallery as you remember Dow’s? One question 
more: Does not the picture look very much like a 
coloured photograph ? 

Within very strict limitations Adrian Van Ostade 
was a very great painter indeed. The beauty of his 
shadowed spaces, and the mystery and romance of 
his light and shade—in which we perceive groups of 
boors drinking, gambling, caressing serving-maids— 
are among the beautiful achievements of the Dutch 
artist¢. Never did an artist invest a vulgar scene 
with more mystery and charm. Think of the rich 
romance of that little panel exhibited in the Academy 
this winter—that group of boors gambling by the 
window under the light. There was, I think, a 
screen behind them, and, far away at the end of 
the long room, there was another window, and 
there were the serving-maids and the amorous 
boors. The middle distance was filled with a beauti- 
ful transparent obscurity. The lights were sur- 
rounded with shadows; there were attenuations, 
transpositions of tones and the aspect of things. 
Now, bearing this picture in mind, let us look 
at “The Chess-Players.” How harsh and _ brick- 
coloured that coat, how thin the blue of the breeches 
of the other player! Are not the little figures very 
little. Do they not seem like china ornaments ? 
How meagre the background, how opaque it is, 
without light or air! and, therefore, it is uninterest- 
ing and unromantic. Cross the room and look at 
the celebrated picture “ La Rixe.” Is it possible to 
conceive anything less imagined, less created—more 
like a scene in a play? It is even more likea number 
of lay figures stuck into violent attitudes. Where 
is the sway, the movemerit, the impulse of life? 
Remember the triumphs the Japanese have achieved 
in this direction. Remember how they draw birds 
in flight or gathered together in sleep. Remember 
how they catch the hang of a branch or flower; 
how they reproduce the very life of plant and bird. 
Or remember the Greeks—I do not care which. 
Think of the suave, subtle movement of the quoit- 
thrower. Do you find any such quality of move- 
ment in “La Rixe’"? If you would praise it for 
its light and shade, ask yourself if the figures do 
not stare you in the face like picture cards? or 
if there is halo or mystery or bloom or pulp? Or, if 
you would praise it for colour, ask yourself what is 
the dominant note. And when you've decided what 
that is, try to trace it through the picture; seek 
it in the shadows and the half-tints. Or, if you 
would praise the picture for its drawing, consider 
if the artist has drawn everything, or if he has 
made a selection. If he has selected, the drawing 
will have character and style; if he has not se- 
lected, it will look like a photograph. If the 
drawing is great drawing, it will seem as if the 
artist were speaking; the drawing will be a sort of 
mirror, in which the artist’s mind will appear, in 
which his soul will lie reflected; but if the draw- 
ing be bad drawing, you will detect nothing but 
measurements and the knowledge which, as it were, 
dictated to the eye what it should see. Now, which 
drawing is Meissonier’s? One more picture I will 
ask you to look at, and then we shall have finished : 
1074, “Le Voyageur,” a man ona horse, bent forward, 
his cloak in the air. Why is it in theair? Is there 
wind in those folds? Is the cloak tossed and flut- 
tered like a blown cloak, or does it look like a cloak 
that was propped upon sticks in the studio and 
copied? A white, cloudy sky behind it. But do 
those clouds roll? Is there movement in that sky ? 
Does it lift you—does it move you? Is there colour 
or character in that landscape? Does it inspire you 
with any emotion, or does it leave you indifferent ? 

But Meissonier was medalled and decorated, re- 
medalled and re-decorated, and made chevalier of all 
the world’s Legions. The highest prices ever known 
have been paid for his pictures by dealers and by art 
patrons. He has been declared to be one of the 
greatest artists the world has ever seen by Dumas fils. 
For sixty years he laboured, and to the day of his 





death his fame knew no waning. True, he never 
succeeded in gaining the approval of artists,as Ingres, 
Corot, Degas, Whistler, and Manet have done. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that artists never 
very openly repudiated the popular verdict. Is it 
possible, then, that we have to admit that for sixty 
years the whole of Europe erred grievously and 
accepted a man as a great artist who was a mere 
industrious compiler of facts? Iam afraid so. The 
next twenty years, perhaps the next ten, will leave 
Meissonier with hardly a rag of his great reputation 
to cover himself with. Meissonier’s fall would have 
come sooner or later, but the present exhibition has 
done much to precipitate it, here and in Paris. To 
glance round the galleries is sufficient to convince 
almost anyone that the bubble has burst. 

How are we to account for so extraordinary a 
mistake? Easily enough. To the average man a 
photograph album is more interesting than a col- 
lection of portraits by great masters. Meissonier 
gives just what the photograph gives—an externality. 
The common belief is that if a photograph gave 
colour it would be superior to art. Meissonier gives 
colour—that is to say, the coat is red and the breeches 
blue; therefore to the European crowd he was a 
great artist for sixty years. But time sets all these 
things right, and ten or fifteen or twenty years will 
suffice to convince everyone that the sum of esthetic 
pleasure to be derived from “La Rixe” hardly ex- 
ceeds that which we get from Mr. Frith’s “ Derby 
Day.” G. M. 





THE DRAMA. 


“THE SILVER SHELL.”—*A WOMAN OF 
NO IMPORTANCE.” 

HERE is one good scene in The Silver Shell, a 
drama of Nihilism by Mr. Henry J. W. Dam, 
and the rest is nought but leather and prunella <A 
Russian General, Prince Karatoff, called “‘ the butcher 
of the Czar” because of his cruel persecution of the 
Nihilists, has wormed himself into his enemies’ 
counsels by assuming the name of one of their 
number, Boris Ivanitch—whom he supposes to be 
safe under lock and key in New York. There isa 
meeting of the Nihilist Committee in Paris, and the 
false Boris Ivanitch is present. The roll is called, each 
delegate hands in his credentials, a lady president is 
elected, and the agenda are discussed in business-like 
fashion. An unexpected delegatearrives, Paul Mouroff, 
escaped from Siberia, and the general quakes in his 
shoes, for Paul was formerly an intimate of the real 
Boris. But the general succeeds in allaying the 
suspicions of Paul—he explains that he has shaved 
off his beard, which is quite enough for the simple 
Paul—-and we breathe again. But only for a 
moment, for once more an unlooked-for visitor is 
announced—Boris Ivanitch! “Let him come in,” 
says the soi-disant Boris bravely, utrique fortune 
paratus. When he enters, the lights are turned 
down, and, on being informed by the lady-president 
that a Boris Ivanitch is already in the room, he scrutin- 
ises each member of the company to discover which 
of them has taken his name. “Is it you?” No. 
“Or you?...or you?” No. Weareall agog with ex- 
citementas he gradually,in thechildren’s phrase, “gets 
warmer,” and by a process of exhaustion arrives at 
Prince Karatoff. Karatoff, challenged, admits him- 
self to be, not Boris Ivanitch, but the “ butcher of 
the Czar.” Then knives are drawn, and he would 
appear likely to get short shrift. But he seizes an 
infernal machine, which has just been submitted to 
the committee by the inventor, and the conspirators 
huddle back affrighted. Then, in the nick of time, 
the French police enter—the story passes in France 
—and Prince Karatoff is saved. This scene is full of 
excitement, and may possibly save the play. It 
proves that Mr. Dam has the gift of conceiving 
romantic “ situations,” and the skill to present them 

effectively on the stage. 
But what he has yet to learn is the art of com- 
bining his situations into a play. His big scene has 
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little connection with those which precede and follow 
it. In the earlier acts, we have the courtship of an 
Anglo-Russian conspiratress by an honest John Bull 
baronet, and awkward questions arise about a child 
and a photograph, both of which are survivals, it 
seems, from the lady's mysterious past. In the last 
act we find that the photograph is that of Prince 
Karatoff's son, who was the conspiratress’s lawful 
husband, the child being the Prince’s grandson and 
heir. The husband had been murdered by the 
Nihilists, and it is to avenge his death that 
Prince Karatoff has become the “butcher of the 
Czar.” But why the lady refuses at first to let the 
baronet know who was the original of the photo- 
graph, or why she should conceal the fact that her 
boy is Prince Karatoff's grandson until the very end 
of the play, is not made clear. Sardou—the name 
comes at once to the pen, for Mr. Dam’s piece is 
either of the school of Sardou or it is nothing— 
would have taken care to make these improbabilities 
more plausible. And he would not, like Mr. Dam, 
have introduced a Scotland Yard detective and an 
amorous widow, who have really nothing whatever 
to do with the story. 

In the matter of stage-trickery, then, Mr. Dam 
has still much to learn, and this he must acquire 
without failif he means to go on writing artificial 
romance like The Silver Shell, which is stage-trickery 
from beginning toend. But as soon as he has learned 
it I devoutly pray that he will unlearn it, give up 
Nihilism, conspiracy, bombs, and other romantic 
topics, and try to give us simple, natural, and true 
studies of the life we all lead. The play which he 
has now written, like his first dramatic effort, Dia- 
mond Deane—as he himself will be the first to admit 
—is not founded upon observation of life at all: it 
is only a hash-up of “ sensational" newspaper tele- 
grams and a series of (I daresay quite uncon- 
scious) reminiscences of other plays. Its characters— 
the “sympathetic” conspiratress, the omnipotent 
Russian general in his white uniform, the bluff 
English admirer—are not really alive; they are 
only puppets, and by this time worn-out puppets, of 
the stage. Mr. Dam is a young and ambitious man, 
who is, quite laudably, anxious to be, as the French 
say, “in the movement”; let him then leave an old 
Sardou formula, which even Sardou has abandoned, 
severely alone, and recognise that the theatre of the 
future is in the hands of those who can produce 
fresh, sincere, and thoughtful studies of actual 
life. Surely he must know. without my telling him, 
that such work as The Silver Shell, were it ten 
times as ingenious and adroit, can never be aught 
but romantic rubbish ? 

But romantic rubbish often gives actors good 
opportunities, and there is some very fair playing at 
the Avenue. Mr. Kendal's Karatoff is particularly 
good, Mrs. Kendal’s conspiratress—a new histrionic 
line for a lady who was once a comedy-actress pure 
and simple—is by no means bad, and the acting of a 
Mr. G. P. Huntley, in the grimly ironic part of an 
inventor of infernal machines, who loves them as 
tenderly as though they were babies or pet lap-dogs, 
is quite delightful. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde's new play at the Haymarket, 
A Woman of No Importance, is neither a success nor 
a failure. Its action (which has some points of 
resemblance to that of Beau Austin) shows us a 
cynical, paradoxical, profoundly corrupt worldling 
offering “ reparation” by marriage to the woman he 
has betrayed, made to look small, and to behave 
contemptibly, and ultimately rejected by his victim 
with scorn. It is by no means an uninteresting 
action, but it begins too tardily and is too inter- 
mittent. The greater part of the play consists not 
of action, but of talk—Mr. Wilde's brilliant para- 
doxical talk, which pleases for half an hour, and at 
the end of three hours gives one a bad headache. Yet 
one is reluctant to admit this headache, for nothing 
is so rare on the English stage as brilliant talk, even 
when it is only the metallic brilliance of Mr. Wilde's 
mechanical process of epigram-coining. The play 





was very cordially received on Wednesday night, 
despite some faults in one or two elements of 
what ought to have been a very strong cast—a cast 
which included Mr. and Mrs. Tree, Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere, and Miss Rose Leclercq, Mr. Fred Terry, and 
Miss Julia Neilson. But of the play and its players, 
and such of its epigrams as I succeed in deciphering 
from the notes jotted down on my programme, I 
propose to speak in detail next week. Mr. Wilde is 
too important a personage to be disposed of in the 
fag-end of an article. A. B. W. 








THE ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, April 15th, 1893, 

JEFORE the publication of my last letter the 
I) Embassies had been informed officially that the 
Sultan had granted a general amnesty to the Arme- 
nians imprisoned in the Vilayéts of Angora and 
Sivas, with the exception of about twenty, who 
would be tried at Angora. This news had already 
been communicated to the Armenian Patriarch by 
the Sultan himself at adinner given at the Palace, at 
which the Patriarch received a decoration, and is said 
to have signed a paper, the purport of which is un- 
known. He received a sum of money at the same 
time for the poor. The newspaper correspondents, 
so far as known, were requested to telegraph this 
news to Europe. This action on the part of the 
Sultan is certainly worthy of all praise as wise and 
generous in itself, and as a politic concession to 
public opinion in Europe. Coming as it did just 
before Easter, it was undoubtedly intended to add to 
the joy of this great Christian festival among the 
Armenians—and this adds to the graciousness of it. 

As I have repeatedly said, there is no reason to 
believe that the Sultan or the Grand Vizier had any 
knowledge of the infamous plot of Hosnef Pacha and 
others, to involve the Armenians in this trouble. 
These officials had two objects in view—the plunder 
of the Armenians, and the honour they would gain 
with the Sultan—and the blame of it rests upon the 
system of government which encourages such acts. 
No doubt the Sultan believed the reports sent to 
him, and approved the wholesale arrests made. He 
has been enlightened by the publicity given to the 
facts in Europe, and, for the moment at least, has 
yielded to the influence of the few enlightened and 
liberal men in the palace. 

It remains now to see how far this promise of 
amnesty will be fulfilled. I have known the Sultan 
to give a written word in the presence of an Ambas- 
sador for the liberation of a number of prisoners 
which was never executed. Not one of the men was 
liberated. I have, as yet, no positive evidence of the 
liberation of any of these Armenians. From one 
official source I hear that 1,500 have been set at 
liberty, and that about 300 are held for trial; from 
another official source I hear that 500 have been 
liberated. But I am satisfied that these statements 
are neither of them based upon positive information. 
It is to be hoped that the English Government will 
not be satisfied with promises. 

It should not be forgotten that the men whose 
release has been promised are not criminals. They 
are innocent men, against whom there is no evidence, 
who have been in prison for months, and subjected 
to all kinds of suffering, simply because they were 
rich or enlightened men. Those who are really 
supposed to be guilty of taking some part in the 
demonstration of last January are to be tried and 
punished. We have thus far no assurance that their 
trial will be a fair one, or that any clemency will be 
shown to them. My impression is that all who are 
tried will be convicted, whether they are guilty or 
not. Those who are able may buy themselves off 
before their trial, and it is understood that the 
market has already been opened. 

The American Government has thoroughly in- 
vestigated this affair so far as it concerns American 
citizens—and, incidentally, in all its bearings. The 
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American Consul at Sivas has been at Marsovan for 
three months, and the Secretary of the American 
Legation at Constantinople went there with full 
powers from the Turkish Government, and with a 
Turkish official to aid him. It is proved beyond a 
doubt that the American school-building was burned 
by Hosnef Pacha, the ex-brigand, who was the 
highest official of the Government in that vicinity ; 
and as far as I can learn, these gentlemen have no 
doubt that the preparation and posting of the 
placards was done with the knowledge and aid of 
the Turkish officials, and that the scheme originated 
with them. Most of these officials, including Hosnef 
Pacha, have been dismissed from office, but thus far 
they have not been tried or punished in any other 
way. The American Government demands their 
punishment, but nothing is so difficult in Turkey as 
to secure the punishment of an official who can claim 
that his only offence was his too great zeal to serve 
his master. 

The question of the torture of the Armenian 
prisoners naturally excites more attention in Europe 
than it does here, where everyone knows that in 
such cases it is the rule rather than the exception. 
Even Midhat Pacha, the special friend of Sir Henry 
Elliott, used it constantly and in horrible forms. 
There was no secret made of the cages which he 
used for this purpose at Rustchuk, in which the 
victim was surrounded by knives in such a way that 
he could neither stand erect, nor sit, nor lie down. 
It did not take many hours of this torture to drive 
a man mad. The latest form of torture that I have 
known of, as applied to these Armenian prisoners, is 
a curious one, of which I do not remember to have 
heard before. The man’s temple is struck with a 
hammer. The blows are not violent, but regular, 
rapid, and repeated unt 1 the victim loses conscious- 
ness, or in madness confesses anything that is desired. 

That excessive sympathy and pity for suffering 
of which we hear so much as characteristic of this 
age isa product of European civilisation of which 
we know but little in the East, although the Sultan 
himself is undoubtedly a kind-hearted man, and 
has no personal knowledge of what is done in his 
name. 

There is one thing more in regard to the prisoners 
at Angora which should be said in justice to all 
parties. There are a few men among them who are 
criminals of the worst description, and who richly 
merit severe punishment—who have made this Ar- 
menian agitation a cloak to conceal their own 
characters, and who have, by their crimes, given 
the Turks a false impression as to the real character 
of this movement. It is not for the interest of the 
Armenians that these men should escape; and if 
it is understood that they only are to be excepted 
from the general amnesty, all the world will applaud 
the clemency of the Sultan; but it is certain that 
many others have not yet been liberated. 

If the orders of the Sultan are liberally inter- 
preted and carried out, we may consider this miser- 
able business as practically finished, at the cost of 
many lives and much suffering cruelly inflicted by 
Turkish officials wpon innocent men. As a revela- 
tion of the system of government in the peaceful 
provinces of Asia Minor, it is an interesting com- 
mentary upon Mr. Blunt's glowing description of the 
Ottoman Empire in the Nineteenth Century. 

We may wish, possibly hope, that it may lead 
the Sultan to discourage the invention of conspiracies, 
and to see that it is for his interest to treat his 
Armenian subjects with more confidence and liber- 
ality—at least, with more impartial justice. 








THE SERVIAN CRISIS. 





(FROM OUR SERVIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE sudden change of the political situation in 
Servia has not those features usually associated 
with a ‘‘coup d'état.” No liberties have been sus- 





pended, no modification of the Constitution forcibly 
introduced, no violence done to anybody, nothing 
except that the young boy who on the 14th of 
August next completes his seventeenth year, and 
who on the 14th of August next year would have 
had to receive the reins of government from the 
hands of the Regents, has chosen not to wait so 
long. This “coming of age by anticipation” is 
doubtless an infraction of that special article of 
the Servian Constitution which declares that the 
King of Servia is of age only when he completes 
his eighteenth year. But as the young king has 
been generally admitted to be intellectually and 
physically more developed than is usual at his 
age, as in general knowledge, force of character, and 
ability he is admittedly superior to most young 
Servian officers of twenty-four, it may be contended 
that by assuming now the reins of government he 
has not in reality acted against the spirit of the 
constitutional paragraph in question. The plain 
truth is: Servia has one of the most perfect written 
constitutions in the world, but the Servians have as 
yet a very narrow and very shallow constitutional 
spirit. In the want of proportion and adjustment 
between the existing political habit and sentiment 
and the framework of the very liberal constitution 
will be found the secret of most of the political 
phenomena which prevent Servia settling down to 
regular and quiet work. 

The Continental press, and the British press as 
well, seem to enjoy the event of the thirteenth of 
April as if it were nothing but a highly dramatic and 
picturesque intermezzo in a long and monotonous 
play. Unfortunately, where that intermezzo is the 
most picturesque, it is also, from a moral point of 
view, the most doubtful. In the personal interest 
and for the dignity of the young king, it is to be 
regretted that he was induced by his advisers to 
consider his own table the proper place for the 
overthrow of the Regents and their ministers and to 
make them prisoners for the night. But these things 
are now only considerations of very subordinate 
importance. The true interest for all outsiders lies 
naturally in the question: How will this change 
affect the international relations of Servia? 

In all probability no immediate change will take 
place, but somewhat later the effect on international 
relations will be possibly very considerable. To 
make this point clear it is necessary to recall certain 
facts belonging to the internal policy of Servia. 
The Servians indulge in the luxury of possessing 
two dynasties, the Obrenovich (at the head of the 
nation from 1815-1839, and again from 1859 to 
the present day) and the Karageorgevich (from 
1842-1859). As Prince Karageorgevich refused to 
raise Servia against Turkey at the time of the Crimean 
War, and as he was apparently leaning rather too 
much towards Austria, Russia took vengeance by 
organising an opposition against him, which in 1859 
succeeded in sending him and his family into exile, 
recalling to the throne the Obrenovich dynasty. 
The Liberals, who achieved all this, were since that 
time the staunchest supporters of that dynasty. 
When in 1867 some adherents of the exiled Prince 
Karageorgevich assassinated Prince Michael Obre- 
novich III. and attempted to seize the crown for 
Peter Karageorgevich, the Liberals stepped forward 
again and proclaimed Milan (the grandson of Prince 
Milosh’s younger brother Yephrem), as Obrenovich 
IV., Prince of Servia. The Liberal leader, M. Ristich, 
became one of the Regents during the minority of 
Milan, and sealed himself and his party as almost 
fanatical adherents of the house of Obrenovich by 
the quick execution of the condemned assassins and 
conspirators, among whom were two brothers of 
Princess Karageorgevich. 

Between 1870 and 1880 a younger generation of 
politicians, educated mostly in France and Ger- 
many, came to the front. They opposed the 
pseudo-Liberalism of M. Ristich, and demanded a 
more liberal constitution and progress in a more 
European sense. Under the leadership of M. Gara- 
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shanine they formed the Progressist party, which 
was speedily joined by most of the intelligent men 
of the country, among whom were several known 
adherents of Karageorgevich. These last joined in 
the hope that M. Garashanine, in his attempts to 
displace the Liberals from the Government, would 
displace, eo ipso, the Obrenovich dynasty. When 
M. Garashanine declared that he and all true Pro- 
gressists meant to stick loyally to the reigning 
dynasty, they left him at once, and undertook to 
form a new party, the Radicals. They addressed 
themselves, very shrewdly, to the peasants, who form 
ninety-five per cent. of the whole population of Servia. 
Their programme—the abolition of the bureaucracy 
and of the standing army, the reduction of taxa- 
tion, the granting of communal autonomy, ete.— 
was naturally very tempting to the peasants, especi- 
ally as the Progressists, by constructing railways 
and equipping the army, had increased the financial 
burden of the people. The Radical party grew 
rapidly, and by 1886 included far the greatest 
number of peasants with votes. Russia, decided to 
punish King Milan for his so-called Austrophil ten- 
dencies, encouraged the Radicals by all and every 
means, and openly took Prince Karageorgevich under 
her protection. Meanwhile King Milan, angry with 
Garashanine and the Progressists for their refusal 
to stand by him in his proceedings for divorce, 
formed a coalition between the Pro-Russian Liberals 
and the Pro-Russian Radicals, and assisted them to 
destroy the only Anti-Russian party in Servia—the 
Progressists. They succeeded in this so completely 
that the Progressists, although they number in their 
ranks far the most cultured and ablest men in 
Servia, could not at the last general election secure 
more than four out of 136 seats! Practically they 
were destroyed by King Milan, although they were 
the most devoted adherents to the house of 
Obrenovich. 

Whether the Regents were justified or not in 
believing that the anti-dynastic section of the 
Radical party was getting the Radical Cabinet 
more and more under its influence, is a question 
which we can leave aside. The fact is that they 
did believe so, and that, encouraged by the dis- 
satisfaction which the Radical régime had begun 
to provoke in the country, they thought it worth 
while to call the Liberals to office at the end of 
August, and give them all possible chances of obtain- 
ing a majorityat the general election. In THE SPEAKER 
at the time attention was drawn to the great risks 
the Regents must encounter in carrying out their 
purpose. But the Liberals had managed to obtain the 
necessary quorum, and were preparing to work, sure 
that the Radicals would not dare go to the extreme 
of attempting a revolution. Full of confidence, the 
Regents and the Ministers went to the banquet at 
the Palace, where, on the night of the 13th of April, 
they had to hear that they were dismissed, were 
kept prisoners for the night, and saw all their 
efforts had been frustrated. 

Now, the most important fact in this sudden 
transformation is this: the National Liberal party, 
the dynastic party par excellence, has been paralysed, 
if not perhaps thoroughly destroyed, and that by 
the action of the young king himself! In the 
proclamation to the people he has denounced them 
as men who have grievously abused and jeopardised 
the Constitution, and, haying formed a Radical 
Cabinet, he has shown where his sympathies are. 
Under such circumstances the Liberals at the next 
elections cannot have any chances against the jubi- 
lant Radicals, on whose side are not only the new 
Government and the new Administration, but the 
energetic young king himself. 

The Progressist guard of the Obrenovich dynasty 
was disorganised and destroyed by King Milan; the 
Liberal guard has been disorganised and, at least, 
paralysed by the first public act of the young King 
Alexander. The Obrenovich dynasty must now, 
therefore, depend on the Right, or so-called “the 
loyal,’ Wing of the Radical party. It is quite 





possible, as M. Dokich, the new Premier, hopes, that 
the Right Wing will be substantially and per- 
manently strengthened by the accession of great 
numbers from the usually indifferent Radical Centre, 
and that the Left, or anti-dynastic, Wing will be 
reduced to impotency. But those who know well 
the situation fear that the chances are far greater 
that the anti-dynastic Wing will be able at the 
elections two or three years hence to obtain the 
majority by simply unscrupulously promising the 
peasants what the statesmen of the Right Wing 
cannot promise. Probably ere long the reins of 
government will, in a _ perfectly constitutional 
way, pass over into the hands of the anti-dynastic 
Radicals, and that the young king will have to 
face them — standing alone. This is a_ serious 
prospect, which all the enthusiasm of the present 
moment is not able to hide from those who desire 
the prosperity of Servia, and, therefore, the stability 
of her reigning dynasty. 








WIN’S WEDDING-DAY. 


——eoo— — 


RIVER in Queensland—no matter where. The 
LA time was eight o'clock at evening, three girls 
sat laughing and talking in a boat that drifted 
slowly on the placid waters of an ebbing tide beneath 
the mellow glory of a ripe August moon. 

“Frank will be properly wild with himself for 
missing this,” said Kitty, the youngest—the baby— 
who was fourteen. 

“You may be sure it isn’t Frank's fault that he 
is not here to-night,” answered Win, with a confident 
smile. 

“T think it’s very nice of him to leave us undis- 
turbed this once,” said Agnes, the eldest. ‘ We can 
never again have a moonlight row together, like this 
—we three.” 

“ How frightfully near to-morrow seems!” said 
Kitty. “Doesn’t your heart fail you, Win ?”—for 
to-morrow was Win’s wedding-day. 

“Not much!”—with a happy laugh. “I don’t 
think Frank will use me badly.” 

On, on the boat drifted steadily, through patches 
of brilliant light and straggling shadows of gaunt 
gum-trees ; past fields of nodding maize and ripened 
cane, that shivered as the crisp night wind swept 
over them. 

Win leaned her head against Agnes’ knee, and 
with upturned face was singing “ The Old Lock.” 

ivery note rang clear and true, as a bird’s might 
ring if he possessed a woman's soul. Presently they 
neared a low old house, almost hidden in orange and 
lemon trees ; close to the water's edge a thick clump 
of bamboos grew, throwing a dense shade across the 
stream. 

A muffled sound of knocking and hammering 
issued from the darkened house, and a feeling of awe 
crept over the girls: this was the seldom-used 
“ lock-up "—the only police barracks in the district. 

“ What noise is that?” 

Kitty answered, ina frightened whisper, “It must 
be the mad Kanaka we saw Sergeant Moore bring in 
to-day. They are going to Brisbane in the coach 
to-morrow.” 

“ Didn’t a man break out of the cells here once?” 
Win asked with growing horror. 

“ Yes, Peter-the-Powerful; but he was as strong 
as a giant,” said Alice reassuringly. 

“But this Kanaka is a big fellow too, and the 
moon is full!” 

“ Ship the oars and let us get away!” cried Win. 
“T don’t like it.” 

A few good strokes took them out into clear 
moonlight again, and the weird sound in the lonely 
lock-up died away in the distance. 

“We must land at the old wharf, and send for 
the boat in the morning,” said Win. “I wouldn’t 
pass through that bamboo shadow again to-night 
for a kingdom.” 
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Just then a loud laugh rang out across the water, 
and strange broken jabbering, but they could not 
make out the words. 

“O God, the Kanaka! he has escaped!” 

“Sit still, Win, and keep quiet! We'll go softly 
near the bank, and he may not see.” 

“He must see us! there is nothing to hide the 
boat in this cruel light! What shall we do?” 

“Not so loud, for Heaven’s sake! We'll creep 
under the old wharf, and hide until he goes.” 

Again that terrible laugh, and this time the 
words were plain : 

. “Grand Moon—big white fellow Moon !—ha, 
a ! +h 

“We are lost ! he is raving mad!” 

“Pull for your life, Kitty ; we must try to land!” 

As they approached the wharf they caught 
glimpses of a figure between the trees bounding 
down the hillside towards them. 

“ Misses—I say, misses—me want to get into the 
boat!” 

Agnes and Kitty were paralysed; but Win 
jumped to her feet and uttered an agonising shriek. 

“Girls, girls! It’s all right! I thought you 
knew us. It’s Frank and I!” called out their 
brother, as he and Win’s lover stood revealed upon 
the bank. 

They ought to have known. 

Tom was always mimicking something—black- 
fellows, jackasses, dollar-birds, anything he heard; 
but the thought of the mad prisoner had made them 
forget Tom. 

“It’s all right, girls!” but Tom spoke too late, 
for Win, maddened by terror, made a wild spring 
towards the landing. She missed it, but clutched 
an old iron bark-post that tottered in its hole on the 
sheer flood-washed bank. 

A crash and a heavy splash as the post gave way, 
and deep down under the moonlit water brown-eyed 
Win lay quiet and crushed and dead. 

They dressed her in her bridal raiment upon her 
wedding-day, but her marriage pillow was lonely, 
and her bed was narrow and cold. 

N. V. PHILPorT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





RETIRED COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 15th you say it ought to be the 
duty of Colonial Governors on their return to remove the ignor- 
ance of the people at home about the Colonies. I have long held 
the opinion that the accumulated wisdom of retired Governors, 
many of whom have had experience of several Colonies, might 
be utilised for the benefit of the Colonial Office and of the 
Empire by their formation into a Consultative Council as one of 
the conditions of their superannuation allowance.—I remain, 
yours truly, 


House of Commons Library, April 17th. W. Crosrretp. 


BLAKE. 


S1r,—Lovers of Blake who read your review of the present 
edition of his works by Mr. Quaritch will probably feel that you 
are not exactly one of them. May it be suggested, by one who 
is a student of Blake from the artistic and psychological aspect, 
that he offers a unique object-lesson to the student? Probably 
there is nowhere to be found in literature so naive, faithful, and 
transparent an exposition of amind. You remark, “ The reader 
has no reason to doubt that the few fine and precious things 
left by Blake were composed while the great mystic was on an 
accidental excursion from the land of Symbolism.’”’ Those who 
have studied Blake would, I should have thought, have been left 
with the conviction that when he was at his best was when the 
mystic, by his art either in poetry or designing, produced a fine 
symbol. Of course it is evident that an abnormal quantity or 
quality existed in the brain which constantly ruined a magnitfi- 
cent conception; and that the same abnormal conditions pre- 
vented his realising an absurdity as the normal mind would 
have;dongconscious of the effect upon others. Hence the naive and 
childlike “¥evelation or exposition of the mind 2s we never 
witness it elsewhere, which we find so interesting. ‘The 
mysticism at its height must be considered so abnormal as to 
constitute insane conditions which were brought under control 
and guidance, or naturally modified so as to allow of the artist 
prevailing with his material in those cases where he has pro- 





duced magnificent imagery in poetry and beautiful design with 
pen or pencil. He was always the mystic artist, though at times 
not under his own control, properly speaking.—Y ours obediently, 


April 18th, 1893. F. G. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A REVIEWER’S REMONSTRANCE. 


AM moved, this week, to ventilate a grievance. 

My grievance is small, perhaps, but irritating to 
me, and no doubt to many others who receive copies 
of new books for review. I refer to the publishers’ 
trick of defacing these copies with ugly or. dirty 
earmarks. 

Let me, to begin with, concede that the publishers 
may have reasons of business for setting some dis- 
tinctive mark upon the books they send about for 
review. I should like a definite statement of the 
difficulty which is thus overcome; but whatever it 
may be, it is clearly not intractable by other means, 
since many of the leading firms do without these 
marks. But granting them to be useful, granting 
them even to be indispensable, I still claim that they 
ought not to deface or make worthless the volumes 
upon which they are set. For my own part, I had 
as lief it were known that any volume in my posses- 
sion had been earned by the labour of reviewing it 
as supposed that I had walked into a shop and 
acquired it by the more usual method of purchase. 
My review of it may have been unjust, unsym- 
pathetic or inaccurate, but since I have tried my 
best and signed it with my name or initials, the 
failure is at any rate an honest one; and of course 
a man may have just the same doubts and scruples 
over the solid half-crown in his pocket. No, I do 
not in the least dislike that my book should be 
marked; but I strongly dislike that it should be 
marked indecently. 


From the batch of books before me I take two 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The title-pages 
of these are defaced by a raised circular stamp like a 
coin, with the legend “ Presentation Copy” running 
round the inside of the circumference. Mr. David 
Nutt, whose books, for beauty of shape, type and 
paper are a delight to eye and hand, does no violence 
indeed to the title-page, but stamps “ With the 
Author's and Publisher's Compliments” askew, in 
violet ink, on a fly-leaf. Messrs. Blackwood send 
me their compliments, with a list to starboard, 
at the top of the title-page; Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Co. insert theirs, in vivid violet, under the 
author’s name; those of Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co. I find sprawling up the length of the title- 
page at something like a right angle to the text. 
Lastly, Messrs. Percival & Co. remind me that the 
volume in my hand was “ presented” by them and 
immediately (that there may be nothing indefinite 
about my gratitude) add that the published price is 
seven shillings and sixpence—all this on the title- 
page. 

Now, I may remind Messrs. Percival & Co., in 
passing, that if they really believe themselves to 
have presented me with this book, they should in 
delicacy be reticent about its price. But, indeed, the 
term “ Presentation Copy” is an abuse of words. I 
take it that Messrs. Macmillan, for instance, send 
these copies neither out of pure philanthropy nor as 
a mere expression of their goodwill towards this or 
that reviewer. They send a book to be reviewed, 
and reap the advantage of such publicity as the 
review confers upon it. It is a square and honest 
method of advertising. No one is injured, and at 
least four people are benefited. The author and 
publisher get their advertisement; the editor fills 
his paper; and the reviewer pockets his fee and 
perhaps keeps the volume, which may or may not be 
worth possessing. ~ But for the publisher to speak of 
his part in this very honest transaction as if it were 
at once disinterested and munificent is, I submit, 
absurd. 
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Nobody shall outvie me in anxiety to see re- 
viewers kept down. The common contempt of them 
has endured too long to be reckoned a fashion; and 
I, for one, am willing at any moment to forget what 
reviewing I have perpetrated, and join in decrying 
the turbulent crew. Nay, I have the sense to per- 
ceive in this maltreatment of “ reviewers’ copies” 
the too-zealous manifestation of a purpose essentially 
righteous—-the purpose to make these fellows know 
their place. But, if I may give counsel in this 
matter, I would strike the creatures rather through 
their lower than their higher instincts. You may 
cut down their pay, and thereby stint them of food 
and tobacco; but you should be chary of poisoning 
their delight in books, if only because you can hardly 
deface a book for them without proving your own 
crass indifference to the precious things you are 
privileged to handle. 


I do not complain of the insult to the reviewer, 
but of the injury to the book. 


It is difficult for a lover of books to explain his 
fastidious jealousy in the matter of their usage to a 
Gallio. And if that Gallio be a publisher the difficulty 
is doubled, though I am bound to say it has its 
amusing side. “My good sir,’ he is prompt to 
answer, “but I understand your sensitiveness to a 
hair. Who better than I, that have gauged it and 
traded upon it these years? Why, just look at my 
large-paper editions!” But it is impossible to 
believe that some of the publishers I have 
mentioned can be aware of the brutal treatment 
inflicted in their offices upon “ reviewers’ copies.” 
It must be the fault of the office boys. I cannot 
believe that Messrs. Macmillan could have attained 
and kept for years their present eminence had not 
a certain love of books for their own sake guided to 
some extent the counsels of the firm. Nor can I 
believe that Mr. David Nutt, who never turned out 
a book but as if he loved it, can be a consenting 
party to that ugly stamp which is supposed to 
convey his compliments. And I have hopes that 
the mere mention of this evil will, in more than one 
case, bring about its suppression. 


The average reviewer is a poorer man than the 
average publisher. He is also a hardly worked man, 
and time is money to him. But I have not'meta 
reviewer who, to save the time and trouble of copy- 
ing out an extract necessary to his review, would 
cut and mutilate even the poorest book. Yet this 
were scarcely worse, in the eyes of any book-lover, 
than to deface the title-page. Lord Rosebery, speak- 
ing a year or two ago at the opening of a Battersea 
Library, declared he delighted to see a book's margin 
adorned with the thumb-mark of the artisan. Perhaps 
his lordship allowed himself to be carried rather far by 
the immediate influences of time and place. If Lamb 
thought it not extravagant to say a grace before 
reading, the average artisan may well condescend to 
wash his hands. But while his thumb-mark and the 
publisher's “compliments” in violet ink are alike 
matters in the wrong place—and, therefore, dirt—the 
former is more tolerable because less wanton. In 
fact, a book with a damaged title-page is altogether 
hateful. You cannot sell it. You shrink from the 
extravagance of buying a second copy; and so it 
remains with you, an eyesore whenever opened, and 
a standing offence upon your shelves. 4 7 Q. C. 
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REVIEWS. 


LORD LAWRENCE, 


Lorp Lawrence. “ Rulers of India Series.” By Sir Charles 
Aitchison, K.C.S.I. Oxford and London: The Clarendon 
Press 








TEXHE permanence and steady lustre of Lord Law- 

rence’s reputation, the vitality of the interest felt 
in his career by Englishmen, are proved by the fact 
that he has already been the subject of at least three 





biographies. Sir Charles Aitchison gives a sufficient 
reason for the writing of the volume now before us 
when he says, in the preface, that a series of the 
Rulers of India without a notice of the man who 
both saved and ruled it would be inexcusably in- 
complete ; and the work has been very well done. 

The general outline of Lawrence’s career is well 
known. He reached India in 1830, when the country 
was enjoying an interval of unusual political tran- 
quillity. He was on leave in England during the 
Kabul war of 1840-42; and in 1845, when the first 
Sikh war broke out, he was in charge of Delhi, where 
lay our base of operations. To be in the right place 
and in the prime of life at one of those moments 
when stirring events bring special opportunities of 
distinction is the greatest good fortune that can 
befall an Indian officer, whether he be soldier or 
civilian. Lawrence, who had earned much credit by 
pushing forward military stores from Delhi to the 
front, was first summoned by Lord Hardinge to aid 
in the administration of the territory that passed 
into our hands in 1846; and in 1849, when the whole 
Punjab was annexed to the British Crown, he was 
appointed to govern it as Chief Commissioner. 

Here begins the high interest of the story told by 
Sir C. Aitchison, whose narrative draws power and 
animation from his own intimate knowledge of the 
politics of that period, and from his personal recol- 
lections of the chief actors in the dramatic scenes 
and momentous events that followed rapidly. The 
organisation of the new government in the conquered 
country exhibited, above all things, the quality of 
energetic vigour. Lord Dalhousie, the Governor- 
General, was only thirty-seven years of age ; Law- 
rence was forty-two, and the executive staff Browne 
placed under him consisted of picked men, young, 
active, and capable; while the military commands 
were given to soldiers of tried merit. Lahore, the 
capital, was twelve hundred miles from the sea 
coast; there were no railways, telegraphs, news- 
papers, or special correspondents, so the administra- 
tion had a free hand and good elbow room, and the 
tools were in the hands of those who could use them. 
They were accordingly used, by such workmen, with 
an effect that made the consolidation of British rule 
in the Punjab singularly success ‘ul; and it may be 
added that the story of the administrative exploits 
of Punjab officials lost nothing when it came to be 
told in the first report, for there was a considerable 
blowing of the Secretariat trumpets over all that 
had been achieved. Nor has the present biographer 
altogether forgotten his skill with an instrument 
upon which the Punjabi officer of those days was 
no mean performer. In this book he descants upon 
the splendid spirit that animated every one of the 
chosen band; he tells us in glowing phrase how all 
strove to do their duty, neither courting favour nor 
fearing blame, loving the people and living among 
them, respecting native ways and feelings, introduc- 
ing beneficent measures with “unique truthfulness, 
simplicity, and singleness of purpose ’—as if all these 
virtues and lofty aims had hitherto been unknown 
among the English in India, and had been inaugu- 
rated, like some special dispensation, by the appear- 
ance of Lawrence with his apostolic followers. 

This, however, is a mere matter of biographic 
style. The work accomplished in the Punjab be- 
tween 1849 and 1857 was undoubtedly excellent, for 
it withstood a heavy strainanda fiery trial. If after 
the second Punjab war Dalhousie had not promptly 
annexed the whole country and broken up the Sikh 
army, if the new province had been irresolutely 
governed, if even there had been time to replace 
the rough arbitrary methods by a milder and more 
regular system of administration, the great explosion 
of 1857 might have enveloped all Northern India. 
Luckily for the English, the Sikhs had been subdued 
before that crisis occurred, and eight years after 
the conquest, when the mutiny broke out, the Punjab 
was still in strong and experienced hands. When 


the sepoys rose suddenly and seized Delhi, Lawrence 
was master of the situation in the sense that every- 
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thing depended on his conduct, and he displayed the 
qualities that distinguish first-class men of action. 
In unexpected and perilous emergencies a second-rate 
chief, civil or military, is almost sure to think first of 
his own province or command, to look to the danger 
that is nearest to him, and to draw in all his resources 
to the defence of the particular post or territory for 
which he is himself responsible. But a superior 
captain or statesman fixes his eye upon the cardinal 
point which is the key of the whole position, and 
risks his own safety hardily in order to concentrate 
all his forces upon the particular spot where lies the 
true issue of a desperate conflict. In 1857 that spot 
was Delhi, and against Delhi Lawrence launched 
every regiment he could spare, arming hastily the 
fighting men of the Punjab and the Afghan frontier, 
and summoning to his aid the Sikh chiefs who held 
under the British protectorate, knowing that to send 
turbulent folk upon a lively campaign was much 
safer than any attempt to keep them quiet at home. 
When that city had been taken the neck of the 
insurrection was broken, and Lawrence had fairly 
earned all the honours that are pre-eminently due to 
the citizen who has saved his State from a tre- 
mendous catastrophe. The oft-told tale is recounted 
by Sir Charles Aitchison in some tersely written and 
vivid pages, where nothing of importance is omitted, 
except, perhaps, the well-known fact that Lawrence 
was hardly dissuaded by his officers from the tempo- 
rary abandonment of Peshawur and the Trans-Indus 
districts. 

“Tt is not often,” we are told, “ that the guiding 
hand of God is openly acknowledged in public docu- 
ments”; and one must admit that the practice has 
been going out of fashion. - Nevertheless, the Bible 
and the Sword have done great things together in 
English history; nor will anyone think or speak 
lightly of Lawrence's earnest and simple faith, particu- 
larly since he was careful to restrain the not entirely 
unsophisticated religious enthusiasm of Edwardes 
and some other subordinates. His name stood by 
this time so high that when Lord Elgin died, just as 
a dangerous little war was turning up on our North- 
West frontier, the English Ministry at once appointed 
Lawrence to the vacant Viceroyalty of India. Sir 
Charles Aitchison touches instructively upon all 
the chief events and transactions of his five years’ 
rule, which somehow did not enhance Lawrence's 
great reputation at home or in India, although his 
government was firm, judicious, and remarkably free 
from the mistakes which almost every Governor- 
General who is new to the country may be relied 
upon to commit. In every important question upon 
which his judgment was at the time disputed he has 
since been proved to have been in the right—in the 
matter of the Oudh tenants, of the Bombay Bank, of 
the Orissa famine, and of our foreign policy with 
regard to Affghanistan. The eleventh chapter of 
this volume is well worth reading by those who 
wish to understand what was meant by Lawrence's 
“masterly inactivity” in Affghan affairs, a phrase 
that had great vogue in its day, when it was 
used to describe, with irony or appreciation as the 
case might be, the Governor-General’s attitude of 
vigilant non-interference in the civil war then raging 
among the sons of the Ameer of Kabul, Dost 
Mahomed. That chapter ends with a long and 
remarkable quotation in which Lawrence's policy is 
fairly set forth and summed up; and if Sir Charles 
Aitchison’s concluding remark, that the wisdom of 
this policy cannot be questioned, means that the 
views were wise at the time when Lawrence stated 
them, we fully agree with him. We are also at one 
with both Lawrence and his biographer in mis- 
doubting the expediency of forward movements in 
search of the ever-receding scientific frontier, and 
we unfeignedly believe “the contentment of the 
masses of the people” to be a sure foundation of 
English dominion in India. Yet it is by no means 
certain whether Lawrence,a pacific but very practical 
ruler, could have now endorsed all the commentaries 
made by Sir Charles Aitchison upon the text of the 





State papers that he wrote some twenty-five years 
ago. 

“Our dominion,” we are told, “is that of a foreign 
people few in numbers, and with a European 
army so limited that the concentration of it on an 
advanced frontier necessarily weakens our hold on 
the rear. If at the same time our moral hold be 
weak and our power be not broad-based upon the 
contentment of the people, a disaster in the front 
may shake the Empire to its foundations.” 

On this we must observe that the concentration 
of our best troops on an exposed frontier does not 
necessarily weaken our hold on the country behind 
it, since the first object of an army is to defend 
frontiers, and if we are strong there, the interior 
provinces need few regiments. All history shows 
that great empires have been placed in mortal 
jeopardy very rarely from internal revolt, but very 
often from foreign invasion; and it is but too 
certain that no degree of moral hold upon the vast 
Indian population would much avail the English if 
they lost a great battle against a foreign European 
army in the Kabul passes or in the Indus river. 





AN EARLIER ETON. 


Eton or Op; or, E1enty Years Since. By an Old 

Colleger. London: Griffith, Farran. 
THE Colleger is very old, for he went to Eton in 
1811, at the age of eight, and he remained there 
eleven years; but he is still extremely vigorous, if, 
as appears, these recollections are recently written. 
His memory is in no degree dimmed ; and he is still a 
boy at heart. Many of his notes may profitably be 
read in connection with a recent paper in the 
Nineteenth Century on Eton fifty years ago, the 
changes having been but few between 1822 and 1840. 
Stockings such as those in which rats were caught in 
Mr. Carter's time are mentioned by the Culleger as in 
his day worn with breeches, for “it was a iaw 
rigidly enforced that no Colleger should wear 
trousers.” It is very interesting to learn that the 
change in school dress “ Jay in the universal adoption 
of trousers after the Peace of 1814.” But why 
were these garments then “adopted?” Every great 
war brings about some curious change in the habits 
of a people. The Crimean winter and the horrible 
mud of Balaclava introduced the sensible fashion of 
tucking up the trousers, of which the modern masher 
little thinks when he turns them up on a fine day to 
show his varnished boots. The fashion of that 
winter made beards also possible for the ordinary 
civilian. 

The innate conservatism of an Englishman is 
nowhere so strongly shown as in his defence of school 
abuses. Whether runs at Rugby, ferocity at foot- 
ball everywhere, or the scandalous starvation and 
discomfort at Eton in old days, all that is evil is sure 
to find its passionate defender. Looking back 
through the vista of eighty years, our Old Colleger 
finds the following state of things tolerable and even 
amusing :— 

“On our return from football, mudded sometimes up to the 
elbows, we managed a sort of passing wash for dinner in my 
= yard at the tap, and so were set up for the rest of the 

ay. 

“The Long” [Chamber] “ had fifty or fifty-two beds—not 
fifty or fifty-two bedsteads—so that three of us had to sleep on 
the floor between two bedsteads with heads against the desks.” 


This sleeping-room was the only room; init the 
elder boys made themselves comfortable round the 
fire; their juniors, unless they chose the risk of 
vexatious fagging at any moment, “ had no refuge or 
place to go to—we wandered.” 

The breakfast was a half-pint tin of milk and a 
penny roll and butter. “ But we had no place to eat 
the one or drink the other. The Colleger’s fireless, 
sloppy room at that hour was out of the question. 
And so both were consumed on my dame’s kitchen 
dresser; or in summer on a step in the bricked 
courtyard outside.” 

The dinner was always mutton with mashed 
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potatoes, “when potatoes were mashable,” no 
vegetables at other times, and the food was not 
enough to goround. “ Day after day during my first 
year have I been forced to dine on dry bread, or on 
bread dipped in the dish, and potatoes.” Very few 
went to supper ; “it was thought infra dig.—we had 
rather be hungry.” But all this and more is not 
said “in disparagement of Eton.” “ We were living 
in the spirit of the age.” And the vigorous old man 
as he writes the book is rather pleased with the 
life he led, now that he has gained port after 
stormy seas. He was one of the strong who can 
stand it, as Mr. Carter stood the snow which drifted 
on his bed under the window shutters, or as Provost 
Okes stood the hardships of his day, and lived, he 
also, to be ninety. But when Mr. Okes, as a 
young Eton master, went to insure his life, and was 
examined, as the manner then was, before a Board, 
on all those particulars which now are filled in on 
printed forms, a former Oppidan on the Board 
vouched to his brother directors that this must be a 
strong and good life, since it had come unscathed 
through the horrors of Long Chamber. 

There are many boys who lived to tell different 
tales; of sight, for instance, enfeebled through life, 
because an elder boy-——victim and executioner are 
both still living—was wont out of sheer bullying to 
go from bed to bed and drop hot tallow from candles 
into the eyes of little sleeping boys ; of others set to 
watch in case the Head-master should come on 
Chamber unawares, in a passage exposed to winter 
winds, till they dropped insensible through the 
piercing cold; of “‘drinkings in,” of which even our 
Old Colleger, optimistic as he is, says: “ The whole 
thing was coarse—a very orgie.” 

We must refer the reader to the book itself for 
less harmful, if boisterous, practices as “ rugg-riding,” 
in which the fact is omitted that the floor was strewn 
with tallow candles, before the rider was drawn over 
it, to give it a polish; the dressing the Chamber with 
green boughs at Election; roller-skating, and the 
like. A word, however, must be said on the 
theatricals in Chamber, to which those who took 
part in them look back with unmixed enjoyment. 
The engraving which faces page 18 is taken from a 
work published long after the Old Colleger days, but 
before the reform of Chamber, and the picture which 
appears at the end is, though faintly indicated in the 
engraving, a view of Tilbury Fort, executed as a 
scene for The Critic. The play was. acted in the 
early forties, not long before the alteration of 
Chamber ; but it kept its place for many years after 
the plays ceased and scenes were no longer needed. 
More modern plays succeeded this, and a representa- 
tion of Box and Cox took place in the early youth of 
that veteran farce. There are those who remember 
the, even then, portly frame of a learned scholar who 
enacted “ Mrs. Bouncer,” supplying the supposed out- 
line of that lady by two breakfast-cups hung round 
his neck by a string. 

It is curious to mark the change that has come 
over schools in the matter of games. Gray has 
been accused of anachronism in making Eton boys 
play with hoops. But Gray left Eton in 1734, 
and the “Old Colleger” bears witness that hoops 
were in use at Eton in 1814, and afterwards they 
still lingered at large grammar-schools, where games 
were supposed to be modelled on those of the public 
schools, down to about 1840. Marbles also were 
played, but they went out before hoops. In the 
decade between 1840-50, hockey was much more in 
vogue than now, rounders and prisoner’s base, both 
excellent games, were not extinct, and it is pity they 
have gone; while some of us regret that cricket is 
more of a science and less of a game than of old. 

There is an interesting chapter on Dr. Keate in 
the “ Old Colleger’s” book, striving, and in a degree 
with success, to upset the prevalent notion of that 
despot, to which Kinglake gave such eloquent and 
witty sanction. It has not been sufficiently recog- 
nised that Keate ought not to be judged by the 
standard of our day; he was a flogger in a flogging 








age. Squeers flogged brutally, Bedford of Twyford 
flogged brutally also, and the difference between 
the men was not the flogging, but that the latter 
was an accomplished scholar and a gentleman, the 
other ignorant and a cad. Keate flogged, not 
brutally, but still atrociously. Hawtrey, Goodford, 
Balston, Hornby flogged, Warre flogs, nor is it 
yet admitted that such conduct is unworthy of a 
gentleman, and degrading to both parties concerned. 
But when it is once allowed that Keate followed the 
ways of his time, and could no more depart from 
them than a country gentleman can refrain from 
imprisoning a poacher, the truth will probably be 
found to lie between Kinglake’s views and those 
of the author, whose defence of his old friend is 
eloquent and chivalrous. 

It remains to say a word about the publishers’ 
share in the book. It is excellently got up, and the 
illustrations are good. Those from Radclyffe’s 
“Memorials of Eton” gain much by their reproduction 
in a smaller form than the original; Mr. Quinton’s 
drawings are not so happy, nor is their rendering in 
print so good. We could wish the book had included 
at least one specimen of W. Evans's work; but we 
cannot have everything, and, as a whole, “ Eton of 
Old” may be cordially commended to notice, and not 
to that only of Etonians. 





MR. STEVLNSON’S NEW 
IsLAND NiGguts’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne and 
W. Hatherell. London: Cassell & Company, Limited. 

THE strongest thing in “Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments” is the story called “The Beach of Falesa,” 
and it is very strong indeed. We do not know that 
Mr. Stevenson has ever done anything more remark- 
able in its power and virility than this sketch of low 
life on a South Sea island. He has taken up a little 
corner of that life as it is being lived to-day by 
hundreds of exiled Englishmen and Americans, and 
has cunningly transplanted it to the pages of this 
book in such a fashion that the reader in making 
acquaintance with the story makes acquaintance 
also with a new and strange world, of the existence 
of which he has, indeed, heard vaguely from the 
tales of travellers, but the realities of which are now 
for the first time brought home to him. Here, ona 
smaller canvas, he has painted a picture still more 
wonderful than that which he and his collaborateur 
produced in “ The Wreckers.” It is not altogether a 
pleasant story he has to tell—life itself is not alto- 
gether pleasant on those lonely islands of the Pacific 
—but it glows with a certain savage beauty to which 
the stay-at-home critic cannot be insensible ; and, in 
the case of “ The Beach of Falesa,” it is accompanied 
by a moral that is certainly not unhealthy. A white 
man, one Wiltshire by name, lands upon Falesa to 
take charge of a trading store, where the buying of 
copra from the natives and the selling to them of 
odds and ends of European goods are henceforth to 
be his chief occupation. He finds a rival trader, one 
Case, a man of evil reputation, already installed upon 
the island. But Case receives him “like a gentleman 
and a friend,” and goes out of his way to show kind- 
ness to a stranger who is unacquainted even with 
the language of his new home. Wiltshire is “as 
rough as they make them.” It has been his lot to 
live for years alone among the natives of such an 
island as Falesé, and he has sunk to the depth to 
which such men generally fall. He has few scruples; 
knows very little of conventional morality; is by no 
means shocked by the violence of the character Case 
bears; but, happily for himself, is brave and— 
beyond a certain point—incapable of doing evil. 
When Case proposes to him, as the most ordinary 
thing in the world, that he should be provided with 

a native wife, he assents as a matter of course. 


BOOK. 


There was a crowd of girls about us, and I pulled myself 
up and looked among them like a Bashaw. They were all 
dressed out for the sake of the ship being in; and the women of 
Falesi are a handsome lot to see. If they have a fault, they are 
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a trifle broad in the beam; and I was just thinking so when 
Case touched me. 

“ «That's pretty,’ says he. 

“IT saw.one coming on the other side alone. She had been 
fishing ; all she wore was a chemise, and it was wetted through. 
She was young and very slender for an island maid, with a long 
face, a high forehead, and a shy, strange, blindish look, between 


2. 99 


a cat’s and a baby’s. 


It was Uma, the heroine of the story. Case pro- 
poses on Wiltshire’s behalf to the girl, and she 
accepts with docile gratitude the offer of marriage 
from a white man. A marriage ceremony there 
must be to satisfy Uma’s scruples; but it is a blas- 
phemous mockery, and this is the certificate of 
marriage which Case writes on a page torn from his 
ledger and hands to the innocent and unsuspecting 
girl: 

“ This is to certify that Uma, daughter of Faavao, of Falesi, 
Island of , is illegally married to Mr. John Wiltshire for one 
week, and Mr. John Wiltshire is at liberty to send her to hell 
when he pleases.” 


As Wiltshire himself remarks, it is “a nice paper 
to put in a girl’s hand and see her hide away like 
gold.” All unconscious of the treachery of which 
she has been the victim, Uma forthwith accepts her 
position as the white man’s wife, and takes up her 
residence with him at the store. But retribution 
speedily falls upon the seducer. With devilish 
malignity Case has chosen for him a wife who is 
under a taboo, and whose presence in a man’s house 
is alone sufficient to make every native shun it like 
a plague spot. Wiltshire opens his store, but not a 
human being comes near him. No one will sell 
to him; no one will buy of him. This is the plot 
devised by Case for destroying a dangerous rival. 
By-and-bye the new-comer learns the truth, and 
finds that the girl whom he has so grossly deceived 
is likely herself to be the innocent cause of his 
ruin. For a time he is still duped by Case. 
But when at last the truth comes out, the innate 
honesty and manliness of the man—not altogether 
lost by years of demoralisation in the South Seas— 
comes to his rescue. He will not abandon the girl 
who has trusted him; but he will be avenged upon 
the white man by whom he has been betrayed. Case 
is a dangerous enemy, as Wiltshire quickly discovers. 
The story deals with the course of the feud between 
the two men, and there are pages in it as thrilling 
in their dramatic interest, and as perfect in their 
literary execution, as anything which Mr. Stevenson 
has ever written. The expedition of Wiltshire into 
the haunted forest and the duel to the death with 
Case are not to be read and forgotten. They stir the 
imagination and cling to the heart as does the trans- 
formation scene in “ Dr. Jekyll.” But it is not the 
mere story, fascinating and exciting as it is, which 
constitutes the great charm of the “ Beach of Falesa.” 
It is the dramatic power which enables the author to 
make every scene a living one; and in a few terse 
sentences to bring home to the mind of the reader 
pictures of character which most of modern novelists 
would need whole chapters to produce. There are 
far more exciting scenes in the story than that 
between Wiltshire and the missionary who lands 
upon the island in the midst of the struggle bet:veen 
the hero and his adversary, but as a masterpiece of 
concentrated and vivid narrative it would be hard to 
beat it. We quote it all the more gladly because for 
once the missionary of a modern novelist is neither a 
hypocrite nor a fool. 





“This was the first time, in all my years in the Pacific, I 
had ever exchanged two words with a missionary, let alone asked 
one for a favour. I didn’t like the lot; no trader does. They 
look down upon us and make no concealment ; and, besides, the 
are partly Kanakaised, and suck up with natives instead of wit 
other white men like themselves. had on a rig of clean striped 
pyjamas, for, of course, I had dressed decent to go before the 
chiefs; but when I saw the missionary step out of his boat in 
the regular uniform—white duck clothes, pith helmet, white 
shirt and tie, and yellow boots to his feet—I could have bunged 
stones at him. As he came nearer, queering me pretty curions, 
I saw he looked mortal sick; for the truth was he had a fever 
on, and had just had a chill in the boat. 





“* Mr. Tarleton, I believe ?’ says I, for I had got his name. 

“* And you, I suppose, are the new trader ?” says he. 

““T want to tell you first that I don’t hold with missions,’ I 
went on; ‘and that I think you, and the likes of you, do a sight 
of harm, filling up the natives with old wives’ tales and bump- 
tiousness.’ 

“* You are perfectly entitled to your opinions,’ says he, look- 
ing a bit ugly, ‘ but I have no call to hear them.’ 

“*Itso happens that you’ve got to hear them,’ I said. ‘I’m 
no missionary, nor missionary lover ; I’m no Kanaka, nor favourer 
of Kanakas—I'’m just a trader; I’m just a common, low-down, 
God-damned white man and British subject, the sort you would 
like to wipe your boots on. I hope that’s plain !’ 

“* Yes, my man,’ said he; ‘it’s more plain than creditable. 
When you are sober you will be sorry for this.’ 

“* Now you can’t say I’ve deceived you,’ said I, ‘and I can 
go on. I want a service—I want two services, in fact—and if 
you care to give me them, I'll perhaps take more stock in what 
you call your Christianity.’ 

“ He was silent for a moment. Then he smiled. ‘ You are 
rather a strange sort of man,’ says he. 

“* ]’m the sort of man God made me,’ says I. ‘I don’t set 
up to be a gentleman,’ I said. 

“*T am not quite so sure,’ said he. ‘And what can I do for 
you, Mr.—— ?’ 

“* Wiltshire, Isays. . . . ‘ Well, I'll tell you the first thing. 
I’m what you call a sinner—what | call a sweep—and I want you 
to help me make it up to a person I’ve deceived.” . . . Iled 
the way to my house in silence, and rather pleased with myself 
for the way 1 had managed the talk, for I like a man to keep his 


self-respect. . . We walked right in through the store, 
= I was surprised to find Uma cleared away the dinner- 
things. 


“*Uma,’ said I, ‘give us your marriage-certificate.’ She 
looked put out. ‘Come,’ said I, ‘you can trust me. Hand it 


p- 

“ She had it about her person as usual. I believe she thought 
it was a pass to Heaven, and if she died without having it 
handy she would go to hell. ‘Now,’ said I, with the 
certificate in my hand, ‘I was married to this girl by Black 
Jack the negro. The certificate was wrote by Som and it’s a 
dandy piece of literature, I promise you. Since then I’ve found 
that there’s a kind of ery in the place against this wife of mine, 
and so long as I keep her I cannot trade. Now, what would any 
man do in my place, if he was a man?’ I said. ‘The first thing 
he would do is this, I guess.’ And I took and tore up the certifi- 
eate, and bunged the pieces on the floor. 

“* Aué /’ eried Uma, and began to clap her hands; but I 
caught one of them in mine. ‘And the second thing that he 
would do,’ said I, ‘if he was what I would call a man, and 
you would call a man, Mr. Tarleton, is to bring the girl right 
before you or any other missionary, and to up and say: “I 
was wrong married to this wife of mine, but I think a heap 
of her, and now I want to be married to her right.” Fire 
away, Mr. Tarleton! And I guess you'd better do it in 
native; it'll please the oll lady.’ I said, giving her, the 
proper name of a man’s wife upon the spot.” 


We have made a long extract, but it is one which 
must convince our readers that Mr. Stevenson’s hand 
has not lost its cunning, and there are other things 
in this volume not less worthy of being treasured in 
the memory. 


THE FIRST PENNY PRESSMAN. 


“ SHEPHERD” SMITH, THE UNIVERSALIST: THE STORY OF 
A Minp. Being a Life of the Rev. James E. Smith, 
M.A. By W. Anderson Smith. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 


MEN’s minds have been compared, some to palaces, 
and some to pyramids. Here is one which was like a 
bridge without a keystone: no sooner was it made 
up than it crumbled away, to be immediately rebuilt 
for another fall. 

Were opinion like linen, it would be advisable to 
change it at least once in the course of the day; but 
opinion is rather the skin of the mind than the dress, 
and should change gradually, insensibly, with the 
mind’s gradual growth and change. It is common to 
praise what is called an active mind; in many cases 
one might as well praise a diseased skin and call it 
active because its sloughing is constant and apparent. 
There was skin disease in Smith’s mind. Artist, 
Irvingite, Southcottist, Socialist, Anti-Socialist, 
Spiritualist, Preacher, Prophet, Journalist, he is 
the prototype of that particular kind of decadent 
who seeks after every new thing and tries all the 
extravagancies of the time; who fails to see that 
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paradox is a mere figure of speech, and who is 
capable of accepting the most accidental analogy 
as the basis of a creed—intended always to be 
final. 

This “most remarkable ancient mind,’ as one 
of his contemporaries called him, was in many 
respects the most modern man of his day. He was 
the first to introduce and fight the standing of the 
penny press in London, both in its broad-sheet and 
its octavo forms; and by his Shepherd and Family 
Herald he exercised a powerful and widespread 
influence on the thought of his contemporaries. He 
may be called the first of the personal editors; in 
direct descent from him are Mr. Greenwood, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Stead, and all editors whose 
personality is more important than their party in 
the eyes of their subscribers. 

But the history of his press enterprises, interest- 
ing as it is, takes a very subordinate place compared 
with the “story of his mind.” It is not so much the 
history of a development as the history of a kaleido- 
scope. Early arriving at the conclusion that every- 
thing is true, either figuratively, symbolically, 
analogically, or “in some way or other,” Smith 
is to be found at one time prescribing a good 
large bolus of indifference and thoughtlessness, with 
a stiff glass of toddy, “and there is no fear of you;” 
at another hastening on the Millennium at Ashton 
with John Wroe; now describing himself as 
“an out-and-out, in-and-in Scriptural Pantheist,” 
and now insisting that blasphemy is the only way 
by which the world can come to a knowledge of 
God; finding the visitation of the Spirit a sort of 
romance, and “always absolutely consistent with 
himself, no matter what position he took up.” The 
man had delivered himself from creeds to become 
the slave of words. It was all opinion with him; 
and he kept changing and doctoring the scarf-skin of 
his mind until he almost forgot everything else. 
Perhaps he never actually got out of the old clothes 
which Carlyle threw off, but went on patching and 
braiding them beyond recognition. The photo- 
gravure of his face, which serves as frontispiece, 
shows a great brow and much power combined with 
extreme sensibility ; querulous, but with a certain 
serenity as of one who had accepted defeat. Of the 
purity of his life and all his motives there can be 
no question; and his literary gifts were of a high 
order. 

Mr. Anderson Smith has done his work of 
biographer most acceptably. By letters and ex- 
tracts from his writings Smith is made to reveal 
himself, and the biographer confines his own appear- 
ances to the supply of connective tissue here and 
there. One of the most interesting passages in the 
book is the correspondence with Lady Lytton. It is 
a piece of high comedy, with its Platonic marriage, 
the witty, malicious wife, and the wise, good-natured 
husband. “‘Shepherd’ Smith” is a remarkable 
book about a remarkable man, full of geniality, 
wisdom, laughter, easily read, and containing much 
worth remembering. 


HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS, BY HER ENGLISH 

C{OVERNESS ; being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the 

Court of Ismael Pasha, Khedive. Two vols. Edinburgh and 

London : W. Blackwood & Sons. 
Miss CHENNELLS, in her five years’ experience, had 
full opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
harem life on the inside, more especially as she 
continued to reside with her pupil, Princess Zeyneb, 
after the latter's marriage and consequent seclusion. 
The unpretending record contained in the two 
volumes before us gives an interesting picture of 
that transition stage between Eastern and Western 
civilisation which is represented by the Egypt of 
to-day. In Ismail Pasha’s time, however, when 
European manners were a comparative novelty, 


much Orientalism which has since disappeared was 
still alive and in force. 





Miss Chennells has been eminently discreet with 
regard to the publication of her _ recollections. 
She kept a diary during the whole period of her 
stay, but, if she ever thought of printing it, was 
soon convinced of the inexpediency of doing so. 
Egyptians had been fully awakened to the dis- 
advantages of having chiels among them taking 
notes, and were nervously apprehensive of being put 
into books. Accordingly, after Miss Chennells had 
left the country in 1876, she kept her notes to herself 
for what no one could fail to call a reasonable time, 
and has now finally published them under the 
conviction that they can donoharm to anyone. She 
has spoken ill of no one, and there is no one left to 
feel aggrieved. Poor Princess Zeyneb is dead, and 
Ismail Pasha, with his son, appear to be virtually 
imprisoned for life somewhere on the Bosphorus. 

Ismail Pasha will always be remembered for his 
well-meant but ineffectual efforts to suppress the 
slave-trade, civilise the Soudan, and place Egypt on 
a level with the Western Powers—which meant 
*“ Haussmannising”’ Cairo, and contracting the debt 
which eventually led to the English occupation. He 
seems to have been a man of noble ideals, of 
interesting and sympathetic character, placed in a 
difficult, or rather impossible position. “My poor 
Khedive Ismail,” Gordon wrote of him with deep 
pity. He delighted to gather round him such men 
as Gordon, Baker, Chaillé Long, and Gessi, and he 
did not, perhaps could not, see that the work he 
hoped to carry out by their means—in itself a grand 
one—was foredoomed to failure, because starting 
from such a basis as the utterly rotten fabric of 
Ottoman power in Egypt. Miss Chennells’ book 
exhibits him in the light of an affectionate father, 
anxious for the highest welfare of his children. He 
wished to do what he could to raise the status of 
women in Egyptian society, and gave his daughter 
the best education possible under the circumstances. 
Zeyneb Hanem had, in this respect, every advantage 
which her brother enjoyed, and, though not excep- 
tionally clever, would seem to have profited by her 
training. But she died young, little more than a 
year after her marriage. She was a gentle, amiable 
girl, beloved by all about her, and the story of her 
sufferings from the shut-up harem life and the 
separation from the husband whom she loved, is 
extremely pathetic. 

The account of the discomforts endured by Miss 
Chennells when, at the urgent entreaty of the 
Princess and her relatives, she consented to take up 
her abode inside the harem, is vividly and brightly 
written, but is quite sufficient to show that the 
enterprise was no light one. The danger from fire, 
in an isolated building, locked and barred every 
night from the outside, and inhabited by reckless 
slave-girls who would make a candlestick of a cane- 
bottomed chair and fall asleep, leaving the candle to 
burn away as it pleased—seems to have been con- 
stantly present to her nerves. Then there was the 
fast in Ramadan, and though she was not called 
upon to abstain from food, it was trying to be 
waited upon by servants who were, and whose 
energies suffered in consequence. Altogether, the 
book will be found amusing to the reader, if not to 
the writer, who must find the events recorded 
pleasanter in retrospect than in actual experience. 
Several portraits, including those of Zeyneb herself, 
her husband, Prince Ibrahim, and Kopses, her Cir- 
cassian playmate and constant companion, add to 
the interest of the volume. 


HISTORIC PERSONALITY. 
Personauity. By F. S. Stevenson, M.P. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Tuis little book is ingeniously contrived, its object being to 
consider in turn the various methods or devices by which the 
personality of men and women may be transmitted down the 

ages. 

“ By a man’s personality,” observes Mr. Stevenson, “is meant 
not merely what he says or does, but what he thinks and feels; 
it includes the sum of all the dispositions, both mental and 
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bodily, which make him what he is.” This is true enough ; but, 
then, according to this, and no doubt to the facts, every man 
who ever lived had a personality of his own. No man is the 
image of another. Strictly speaking, there are no types of man- 
kind. But, on the other hand, it is quite certain that many 
men are without a personality capable of transmission by any 
method or device known to Mr. Stevenson or to anybody else. 
Some men can never make themselves felt except in the way of 
boring you to death, and the qualities of a bore are usually 
incapable of transmission. We say usually because there are 
exceptions, and because, oddly enough, a dead bore who possessed 
the faculty of bequeathing his personality to subsequent genera- 
‘ions is like a bore in fiction—a most agreeable hobby. But it 

n hardly be denied that it is only a few men who have the 
vift divine of making their personality felt after death. To 
define this gift is impossible, but not to recognise it when it is 
there is likewise impossible. 

Mr. Stevenson's interesting little book is divided into twelve 
short chapters, the first being introductory and each of the 
remaining eleven deals with a method of transmission of per- 
sonality. These methods are History, Biography, Autobiography, 
Diaries, Memoirs, Letters, Table-Talk, Characterisation, Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, Portraiture, and Imaginative Literature. 
These are all fascinating subjects, and cover a vast quantity of 
ground. Mr, Stevenson is a great reader, and shows himself 
well qualified to discourse at large. How he managed to keep 
his book so small is as wonderful as it is creditable; he deserves 
the reward of being read. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


JEREMY TAyYtor has been called the Shakespeare of preachers, 
but it seems to us that he belongs rather to the order of Milton, 
and at all events the great prelate and the greater Puritan had 
much in common, especially in the direction of faith and 
aspiration, as well as in superb mastery of all the resources of 
English speech. Coleridge in his Table-Talk lays stress on 
Jeremy Taylor's “ great and lovely mind,” and in the “ Golden 
Sayings,” which Mr. Dennis has gathered from books which 
long ago became classic, such qualities stand revealed. There is 
truth in the assertion that the more a man digs in this mine, the 
more gold will he discover, and this volume accordingly brings 
once more to light the “depth as well as the fertility of Jeremy 
Taylor's genius.” It is somewhat difficult, however, to under- 
stand the principle of selection in the present instance, and the 
length to which the majority of these quotations extend 
responds uneasily to the title of the book. Mr. Dennis appears 
to possess a tolerably wide acquaintance with the works of this 
stately and imaginative preacher, and not only his judgment 
but his eatholicity of temper are in evidence in the selection. 
He has furnished the book with a brief biographical introduction, 
and though there is nothing new in it, it is written with a 
satisfactory grasp of the facts and forces which went to the 
making of a unique personality. Mr. Dennis avows that one 
aim of this compilation is to show that Jeremy Taylor is “ not a 
slave to what may be called his characteristic style, and that; in 
addition to pages distinguished by rhetoric, by teeming fancy 
and by poetical imagination, his works abound with weighty 
thoughts expressed in language as simple as it is precise.” If 
this book sends the reader to the fifteen volumes which it 
represents, love’s labour, so far as Mr. Dennis is concerned, will 
not have been lost. We miss passages which we ourselves 
would have chosen, but that is inevitable, and in the main 
Jeremy Taylor's “ Golden Sayings,” as here recorded, is a book 
to welcome. 

Around the chiefest and most ubiquitous of metals a literature 
of a certain kind has grown, but the history of “ Ironwork,” 
either as art or craft, still remains unwritten. Germany and 
France have done more than England to explain the processes 
by which art gradually established its supremacy even at the 
forge of the blacksmith, until the doors of medizwval church and 
cathedral were rendered beautiful by the far-spreading and often 
delicate tracery which branched across the oak from the mas- 
sive hinges. ‘Che relation of metallurgy and art is a fascinating 
subject, and we are glad that the authorities of South Kensing- 
ton Museum have brought it in recent years within the scope of 


*JeREMY Tayior’s GoLpEN Sayrncs. Edited with an Introduction by 
John Dennis, Author of ‘‘ Studies in English Literature,” ete. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. Crown 8vo, 

IRONWORK ; FROM THE EaRLiest TIMES TO THE END OF THE MEDLEVAL 
Periop. By J. Starkie Gardner, Illustrated. South Kensington 
Museum Art Handbooks. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
Crown 8vo. 

\ Ripe From Lanp’s Esp to Jonn 0’ Groat’s. By Evelyn Burnaby, 
M.A, S.C.L. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Company. 
Crown S8vo, (3s. 6d.) 

A Meraprysican Octave. Note towards Theological Harmony. 
By C. Hellmann. London: Elliot Stock. 12mo. 

A Bower or DELIGHTS; BEING INTERWOVEN VERSE AND PROSE FROM 
THE Works or Nicnoras Breton, THE WeEAvVER. Alexander 
B. Grosart. The Elizabethan Library. London: Elliot Stock. 
18mo. 

CHARACTER IN THE Face: PuysioGNomican Sxrtcues. London : 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, Crown Svo. 








their teaching. Mr. Gardner's manual—a volume of one 
hundred and fifty pages— forms the latest addition to the official 
Science and Art Handbooks, and it deals with this department 
of technical knowledge with clearness and no lack of historical 
illustration. The narrative breaks off at the end of the medieval 
period, and it is proposed in a second volume to trace the 
development of artistic ironwork through the period of the 
Renaissance, as well as during the long stretch of years which 
divide that phase of development from the present day. The 
Danish invaders of England brought with them swords and axes 
of great artistic beauty. They were expert blacksmiths, and 
even their princes did not disdain to work sometimes as 
armourers, and they unquestionably gave a great stimulus to 
decorative ironwork in this country. Afterwards the birth of 
Gothie architecture, with its scientifie construction and refined 
ornament, was, Mr. Gardner reminds us, reflected in the 
increasing grace and elegance of the ironwork. ‘‘ The need for 
defence had passed away; Celtic, Classic, and Oriental have 
merged, and the traces of the Dane are barely discernible with 
us in the occasional dragon or grotesque monster. There are a 
number of exquisite illustrations in this volume of ancient 
artistic designs in hinges, locks, handles, and trellised gates, as 
well as some fine examples of pierced and embossed ironwork. 

The opening words of Mr. Evelyn Burnaby’s little book 
tersely describe its origin. “My brother's ride to Khiva 
suggested the idea of ‘A Ride from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s.’” The sudden juxtapcsition of the two performances 
is rather startling. Colonel Burnaby’s ride to Khiva and his 
exploits in the Khan’s domains are matters of history. He 
made his way, on horseback from Russia, across the frozen 
steppes in mid-winter, whilst his brother ambled leisurely along 
the shady lanes of his mother-country, halting apparently here, 
there, and everywhere to chat affably with the natives in the 
golden weeks of an English summer. Mr. Evelyn Burnaby is 
himself alive, in a fashion, to the contrast, for he says, in 
referring to poor Fred’s wonderful feat of pluck and endarance : 
“T am afraid I cannot hope to emulate his effort.” Such de- 
spondency is not groundless, yet nevert ieless this is nct altogether 
a chronicle of small beer. Mr. Burnaby’s big brother—and big 
he was both literally and figuratively—crosses the page again 
and again in anecdote or reminiscence ; and this cireumstance, 
together with the genial good spirit of the writer and the keen 
and wholesome zest of life which he displays, redeem the 
narrative from insignificance. The journey itself covered twelve 
hundred and seventy miles; it began in June and ended in 
August of last year, and it filled up very agreeably an interval 
of tifty-seven days. On an average, Mr. Burnaby was in the 
saddle each day six or seven hours, and eleven days were 
surrendered to dolce far niente. The ride might have been 
shortened by nearly a hundred miles, but then time did not 
press. There is a droll letter from Fred Burnaby in the book, 
as well as some of his racy sayings; and there are Laws of 
other people met by the way, including a “ kind, venerable old 
gentleman, who told me he had had four wives, and each had 
died from natural causes.” We get to know Mr. Evelyn 
Barnaby himself pretty well in this gossiping, rambling, uncon- 
ventional book, and we part company with him with regret, for 
there is much that is frank, entertaining, and pleasant in these 
desultory reminiscences. 

There are some deep-sea soundings in philosophy and morals 
in the little book—it is scarcely more than a pamphlet—entitled 
“A Metaphysical Octave.” ‘The thoughts of the author play 
around those problems which confront all who in any way 
ponder the enigma of existence. He contends that man’s 
capacity for the spiritual seems in itself, apart from all revela- 
tion, to be a pledge for a spiritual realm, in which personal 
identity is not lost, and where a supreme spirit reigns. ‘There is 
a vein of mysticism as well as speculation running through these 
brief papers, but the tone throughout is always reverential and 
oceasionally suggestive. 

Amongst the forgotten worthies of English literature, 
Nicholas Breton may be numbered, and a selection from his 
prose and poetry is therefore all the more welcome as the third 
volume of the dainty series known as the Elizabethan Library. 
These extracts from the pastoral sonnets, madrigals, and 
moralisings of this fine old English gentleman have been culled 
by Dr. Grosart, and he contributes a quaintly-worded but 
scholarly introduction. Dr. Grosart points out the characteristics 
of Breton as a writer, and dwells on the unacknowledged, hither- 
to unnoted indebtedness of George Herbert to the author of this 
“ Bower of Delights.” The earliest of Nicholas Breton’s known 
writings was printed in 1577 and the latest in 1626, the year in 
which he died, at the ripe age of eighty-two. As in a mirror, 
this little book refleets much that was typical in the inner and in 
the outer life of England when Elizabeth was on the throne. 

The anonymous book entitled “ Character in the Face” opens 
with a quotation from Schopenhauer, to the effect that the study 
of physiognomy is one of the chief means of a knowledge of 
mankind, since the cast of the human countenance is the only 
sphere in which the art of dissimulation is of no avail. This is 
a broad statement, and one which it would not be difficult to 
refute by bringing a bewildering array of exceptions to such a 
rule. No doubt the general conformation of the head furnishes 
a more or less rough index to its contents, and eyes and lips, 
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however carefully schooled, make handsome contributions to 
unconscious self-revelation. Yet we are inclined to think that, 
after all, broad generalisations exhaust the possibilities of know- 
ledge in this direction—except as regards abnormal types—and 
even then a slavish adherence to the letter of such odie often 
does a serious injustice to the man who for the moment is turned 
into an object lesson. Although the bashful compiler of this 
book parades his research through the writings of nearly fifty 
more qualified observers, we are not greatly impressed with the 
manner in which he ultimately handles the s soils of his net. He 
descends to particulars about each feature of the face, and the 
hair and beard are summoned to the witness-box to give evi- 
dence as to character. The book is one for the curious, but the 
man of forbidding aspect had better leave it alone, and we fear 
that some persons might profit by its statements not for 
salutary purposes of self-scrutiny, but in order to thank Heaven 
that they are not as other men. 
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signed at this office, and must be delivered before One o'clock on the said day of treaty 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 

Parties sending in proposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorised Agen 
at Half-past One o'clock on the said day, and be then prepared (if their Tender be accepte 
to pay the required deposit of :o per cent. on the purchase money, and to execute 
agreement for the completion of the purchase agreeable to the conditions of sale. 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall, March, 1 HENRY BLAKE, Principal Cler 





LEGISLATORS AND OTHERS 


Interested in the Dissipation of the Fog Nuisance, and th 
General Comfort of the People. 





Call at ASHTON anp GREEN IRON COMPANY, 1: to 15, Bury Street 
St. Mary Axe, City (five minutes’ walk from the Bank of England), and see an 
ordinary open fire tile stove in use that is absolutely smokeless, that will burn anything 
and that prevents the draughts usually experienced from doors and windows, and tha: 
is manufactured and supplied by this Company as cheaply as the smokers and fog 


producers are sold at. Arrroximate Cost ror Fuet, One Penny per Day 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


MEMBERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED 
ADVERTISE for business purposes, or to issue circulars to persons other than thei 
own principals. Brokers or Agents who advertise are not in any way connected with 


the Stock Exchange, or under the control of the Committee. List of Members of the 


Stock Exchange who act as Stock and Share Brokers may be obtained on applicativ: 
to FRANCIS LEVIEN, 
Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 











Grand New Devotional Pictur 
by SIR NOEL PATON, R.S.A., LL.D. 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord,’ 

** Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.” 

This most beautiful and most touchingly impressive picture, which was, by spe 
command, submitted to Her Majesty the Queen at Balmoral, is NOW ON VIEW 2 
HENRY GRAVES & CO.’S GALLERIES, 6, Pall Mall. Hours, ro till 6. Sat 
day, ro till 5. 


HENRY GRAVES & CO., 6, Pall Mall, S.W.—NOW 
ON VIEW, a choice collection of noted SPORTING PICTURES, by J. ! 
Herring, senr., H. Hall, and others. he saccade seb St. ‘patina 





HENRY GRAVES & CO., 6, Pall Mall, London, pos 


sess the largest and most choice stock of PROOF ENGRAVINGS int 
World. 





NORWEGIAN YACHTING CRUISES 


(FORTNIGHTLY) FROM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Shortest route to Norway. Only one night at sea. 


By the ALBION STEAMSHIP CO.'S (Ltd.) Fast and Splendidly-fitted Yachting 


MMeamer 
“MIDNIGHT SUN,” 3,020 tons, 2,860 horse-power. 


Fares from 14 Guineas, including a sumptuous table. 


SAILINGS—May 20; June 3, 17; July 1, 15, 29; August 12, 26; September °. 


x. Applications for Berths to b+ made to the 
asset ger Office = # Leos rd 


we e.” Write for Itiner: 


* Vachting Steamer ‘ M/DNIGHT 











lene ee graphic Address, ‘ Tourist"), Newcast« 


TH 
I 


